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Only GRACE (Cruises visit Wlexico, Guatemala, 
EL Salvadon, Panama, Colombia, Havana and Ylew York 
and offer shore trips 


Three superb new ''Santa"’ ships offer unduplicated luxuries in a cruise of Old World fascination through 
the romantic Spanish Americas to Havana and New York. Exceptional speed permits only the 
magniticent Grace sister ships, ‘Santa Rosa," ‘Santa Paula" and "Santa Elena,"’ to sail this exclusive 
Route of Romance, reaching New York in only eighteen days. 


Fortnightly With restrained good taste, the Santas," newest and fastest ships between California and New York, 
Catia embody luxurious features never before found in an American liner. All outside rooms, mechanically 

gs. ventilated, each with private fresh water bath and telephone .. . built-in tile swimming pool of unusual 
size (20 ft. by 35 ft.) . . . a charming Georgian living room offering comfort and relaxation before a homelike fireplace. 
. The dining room, exactly amidship, with tall casement windows, offering cooling breezes and an unobstructed view of 
tropical seas, is over two decks in height. A roll back dome ceiling opens to the sky. The Club, with every sophisticated 
appointment of a smart night club, has a dance floor which does not follow the contour of the deck. 


Pre-release movies, ae equipped gymnasium, sports deck, library, novelty shop, barber shop and Dorothy Gray 
Beauty Salon combine to make the 'Santa'’ Route of Romance a cruise of tropical luxury. 


Consult your travel agent or address 


10 Hanover Square 2 Pine Street, San Francisco 525 W. éth Street 


i 
$ 
New ee Los Angeles 


E HUNT CO.LTO- 


\ 


Mo 
OR 


ESSE MOORE HUNT CoO., Ltd., has been established since 1857 and 

did a very prosperous business up until prohibition; played the part 

of Van Winkle and woke up with a bang after repeal. We are now 
reinstating its proprietory brands with the full acceptance of those who 
remember the taste of good whiskies, and are zealous in our efforts to remind 
the young ones that if they must drink, to drink the best, and hope in the very 


near future to serve the public with whiskies which should create the same 


sales volume as the Company's pre-prohibition history of $7,000,000 in 
American whiskies and 46,000 cases of Scotch whiskies per annum; besides 
other. merchandise such as gins, etc. We feel that this ad placed in such a 
respectable magazine as Overland Monthly, which will be read by millions, 


will be educational and beneficial to everyone concerned. 
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Published Monthly, $1.00 per Year. 


No. 3 


Contents of this and all pre- 
vious issues of Overland Monthly 
may be found in Readers Guide 
to Periodical Literature at any 
library in the United States. The 
magazine is also included in the 
International Index. 


Address all communications 
and manuscripts. to the ‘Over- 
land Monthly,"' Monadnock 
Bldg., San Francisco. To insure 
return of manuscripts a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The color reproduction on the 
opposite page may be obtained 
—while they last — ready for 
framing, by addressing your re- 


| quest to the Art Department of 


Overland Monthly, Monadnock 
Bldg., San Francisco, and enclos- 
ing 50c in stamps or coin. 
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PLAIN GIRLS BORE ME 


By Grace Reini 


Carter Robeson disliked plain girls, but it did not 
affect the happy ending in this short serial by Grace 
Reini. The concluding installment appears next month. 


Phyllis 
and 
Ruth Ann 


from the simple pink gown of his dancing partner, 

Ruth Ann Harrison, and lingered on the scarlet 
come-hitherness that scintillated from the satin-encased 
body of the dark headed Phyllis De Long. Ruth Ann's 
unjeweled fingers slid caressingly on Carter's arm as the 
two strolled toward the line of silver chairs that flanked 
the French gray walls of Los Angeles'’s most exclusive 
Beach Club. 

“Let's sit out our next one, Carter."’ Ruth Ann's wide, 
blue eyes, unfringed with mascara, were troubled as they 
looked up into his. “The puppy's sick. | want you to 
tell me where those people live of whom you bought 
him.” 

"It's a deuce of a place to find. Not sure that | 
remember the address,"’ answered Carter, "I'll have to 
draw you a diagram. Why do you want—?" 

“I'm going to see that family and find out what kind 
of food they gave.” 

That, reflected Carter, was like Ruth Ann. She'd rather 
sit and talk about dogs than dance. Of course, he, too, 
was fond of Mufti. This was the second Scotch Terrier 
he had given Ruth Ann. There was little else one could 
give her, he mused. She didn't care for jewelry, she had 
read every book worth while and the Harrison gardens 
held as many flowers as a florist shop. 

His eyes again surveyed her plain, pink gown. It was 
becoming enough, he admitted generously, in fact it 
rather blended in with her peachy complexion and her 
light hair done in a simple knot at the back of her neck. 
But, hang it all, the dress didn't do things for her. Take 
that striking red dress now that Phyllis . . .! 


(“rom ROBESON'S black eyes turned 
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Carter and Ruth Ann sat down in the two vacant chairs 
next to Phyllis and Jack Wilson. 

“Carter Robeson, you would find seats over here when 
we have the next dance,"’ teased Phyllis, her snappy black 
eyes ablaze with animation. | like to have my partners 
come madly dashing after me from the far end of the 
room, anticipating joy with every step.’ 

They all laughed. People always laughed at the slight- 
est attempt of humor from Phyllis, just as they always 
stood ready to jump through a hoop at her word of 
command. It was remarkable how a girl who had moved 
to Beverly Hills only three months before could have 
taken and held the center of the stage as Phyllis had 
done. 

Carter's gaze rested for a moment on the thousands 
of prisms glittering beneath the large chandeliers. They 
sparkled with light, transforming the silver chairs and the 
French gray walls into a silvery fairyland. 

"Sparkle! That is the word,” thought Carter, '’Phyllis 
sparkles. And Ruth Ann is just plain Ruth Ann. Funny 
| never realized before how plain girls bore me.” 

He was all attention to the bits of byplay that catapult- 
ed from the perfectly made-up mouth of the clever 
Phyllis. Ruth Ann remained quiet, her hands folded in 
her pink lap. Why didn't she make some bright remarks? 
He didn't believe she had spoken two words during the 
entire intermission. 

The orchestra boomed forth a fast foxtrot and Carter 
and Phyllis were the first on the dance floor. 

“Darling, you dance divinely!" the voice of Phyllis 
purred in his ear. 

Ruth Ann and her partner were passing them. Carter 
imagined he detected a slight frown over Ruth Ann's 
blue eyes, but no, he was mistaken, she was smiling at him. 

"Try to remember that address, Carter," she called to 
him. 

"Sweet little thing, isn't she?" remarked Phyllis. They 
danced the length of the room. “You two have been 
friends a long time I've heard.” 

"Yes, graduated together from Hi, and last year from 

"I've never graduated from anything," confessed 
Phyllis. “Traveled most of my life. Mother says travel's 
the best education.” 

"Have to hand it to you,"’ responded Carter, ‘you seem 
plenty educated.” 

In a moment her hand pressed his impulsively. 

"We'll sit out the next one,"’ she announced. "In my 
car. There's a swell moon vamping the ocean tonight." 

"I'm terribly sorry," Carter said, regretfully, “but | have 
the next one with Ruth Ann.” 

When the heady foxtrot was over he took his time in 
searching for the pale pinkness that was Ruth Ann. Why 
does she part her yellow hair in the middle and twist it 
in that plain bun in the back? he wondered. There was 
her older sister across the room. Mrs. Wagstaff was a 
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regular butterfly of a woman, had her clothes made in 
Paris. Why didn't she take Ruth Ann in tow and doll 
her up? To be quite truthful Ruth Ann's finely chiseled 
features were almost classic. With a start like that, 
Phyllis would have added a touch here and there and 
made the whole world sit up and take notice. But not 
Ruth Ann. She didn't care a hoop to improve her ap- 


pearance. So Carter mused. 


He and Ruth Ann were the perfect couple, so all their 
friends said. His wavy black hair the perfect opposite 
for her natural blondness. Their mothers belonged to 
the same clubs, their fathers played golf together. Friends 
and relatives on both sides had voiced their disappoint- 
ment that as yet no announcement had been made of 
the engagement of Carter Robeson and Ruth Ann 
Harrison. 

He found Ruth Ann deep in conversation with Jack 
Wilson. Well, at least she was not being neglected. 
Carter's conscience felt better. 

"This is the one we sit out, isn't it?" he asked, leading 
Ruth Ann toward the balcony. 

When they got outside, the railing of the balcony was 
already filled with young men and women gazing out 


over the water. Locks of hair, scarfs and skirts waved in. 


the ocean breeze. 

"See that moon," whispered Carter, ''And its high tide. 
Let's go down and sit in the car." 

"| do want to talk, Carter," she answered, but I'd 
rather not sit in the car. It's so—well—it's so common." 

"For crying out loud!" he exploded. ‘Don't be such 
prude!" 

Ruth Ann moved away from him the least bit, yet 
Carter noticed. 

| suppose she's hurt, he thought, and his voice became 
gentle. 

"May | remind you, my dear, that we are living in the 
year 1935?" 

A stiff wind from the ocean fanned her skirts tight 
against her slender legs. 

"It's awfully chilly out here,"" she answered in a matter 
of fact tone. "Let's go inside." 

Ruth Ann led the way, edging through the crowd that 
now thronged the balcony, and sat down in an alcove off 
ballroom. 

‘I'm sorry | lost my temper,” Carter apologized, seat- 
ing! himself on the blue cushioned seat beside her. ‘But, 
really, dear, you ought to get over being such a Mid Vic. 
| wish you were more like other girls, that is, | wish you'd 
—well, wear snappier clothes, fix up your hair like Phyllis 
does and..." 

"Why, Carter, you've always told me you liked my hair, 
that | was the image of Ann Harding!" 

"Well, it isn't just exactly that," he pointed out, "It's 
your whole attitude. For instance, now''—Carter re- 
signedly crossed his long legs stretched out in front of 
him—"'you'd rather waste a perfectly good moonlit ocean 
to sit inside and talk about dogs. Sick dogs at that!" 

"No," she corrected, "Not about dogs. About one 
dog, Mufti." 

A red dress flashed past the door opposite. 

"But—but | dan't want to bore you." Ruth Ann hesi- 
tated, then arose. "If you don't mind | think I'll let you 
run me home. I've a headache. Besides, I'm terribly 
worried about the puppy.” 

"The dance won't be over for an hour yet!" 

"| know. But it will only take a few minutes to run me 
home. You can come right back." 

"Let's see, | have the next one with Mae." 

_ Ruth Ann also consulted her program. 


"And | with Tom Ashford. Here, take this." She 


handed him a scrap of silver folder from which dangled 
a silver pencil. “Ask Tom to dance this with Mae, and 
tell the others | went home—with a headache.” 

She disappeared into the dressingroom. 


Ce vr returned from the Harrison home just in time 
for the next dance with Phyllis. 

The ballroom, fluttering with dresses of gay colors could 
be obliterated Recs a § for all he cared. To him the 
Beach Club held but one figure, that of a dark headed 
girl in scarlet. He saw her now standing just outside the 
opposite doorway. Carter rushed across the floor. 

"How's this for a home run?" he asked breathlessly. 
"I've raced all the way back from Beverly Hills for this 
dance with you.” 

"Yes?" cooed Phyllis. 

"Had to take Ruth Ann home to a damn sick dog!" 

A low chuckle came from the throat of Phyllis, then, 
"What a quaint little person she is!"’ 

The was playing Shadow Waltz. Phyllis 
hummed the chorus, her lips close to his ear, as they 
danced. 

"| wonder, Carter, what you see in her. Does she ever 
talk?" 

"Oh, she's a mighty fine girl, all right! | asked her 
once why she didn't talk more." 

"Yes?" again Phyllis cooed. 

"She handed me the one about the wise old owl lived 
in an oak. You know—the more he knew, the less he 
spoke.” 

"Regular little grandmother, isn't she?" Phyllis’ body 
swayed dreamily with the music. ‘"'Shall we finish this, 
Carter, or shall we sit it out? The moon's still waiting." 

They left the dance floor and went out the side door 
and down the steps to the auto park. 

"You haven't seen my new bus," Phyllis said, piloting 
him to the largest car in the park. Dad sent it for my 
nineteenth birthday. Wired he didn't expect mother and 
| would ever stay home long enough to enjoy it, but 
thought he'd better give it to me before | tried to pro- 
mote him for an airplane. 

They both laughed. As they squeezed their way be- 
tween two tightly parked cars Phyllis continued. | 

"You'd love dad. I'm due soon to spend my six 


-months with him. And will | have a good timé? Dad's 


a good egg! He's swell! Lets me do all the things 
mother forbids." 

The car was in the first row facing the ocean. 

‘ owe What a classy buggy! Radio and every- 
thing!" 

Carter opened the door. 

"You really like it? It's not bad, though | had my 
heart set on a foreign make." 

She slumped down in the seat. Her head touched his 
shoulder. 

"Gorgeous night!" said Phyllis, looking up at the moon- 
dimmed stars. 

“Gorgeous,” repeated Carter. 

For a while neither spoke. A tiny sigh escaped her red 
lips. Carter's arm circled her waist, drawing her nearer. 

"We didn't come here to talk, did we?" she said very 
softly like a caress. 

"No," answered Carter, his eyes following the white 
line of breakers that came curving the shore, ''l like to 
sit here," he said slowly, "and watch the whitecaps run- 
ning away from the long arm of that lovely moon." 

Phyllis jerked herself up and sat erect. She lit a 
cigarette with a jeweled lighter. 

"! wonder," she said, exhaling rings of smoke, "if by 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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THE PHANTOM HERD OF MOJAVE 


-By Robert M. Hyatt 


there a ‘white giant’ that leads a pack of these 

ungainly ‘'ships of the desert?"" Just how true 
are the occasional vivid tales told by old prospectors of 
seeing the supposedly long-vanished creatures of that 
early Government experiment? 

These are questions that might well exist in the minds 
of many persons, coming on the heels of the announce- 
ment, not long ago, of an old “desert rat’’ who allegedly 
saw his pet burro elope with a band of the humped ani- 
mals, led by an enormous white one. Of course, every- 
body knows that the loneliness and eternal silence of the 
desert, coupled with the long (many times) disappointing 
years spent in search of the illusive "strike", is conducive 
to at least some of the strange sights reported by mem- 
bers of this grizzled fraternity. Yet the desert holds many 
incredible truths—and mirages. 

While it is a matter of conjecture whether or not any 
descendants of that camel venture of the 50's are to be 
found today, it should be remembered that the govern- 
ment, in 1855, brought a ship load of them from Asia 
Minor, at the insistence of Gen. George H. Crossman. 
The latter was convinced that camels were the only sen- 
sible mode of transportation across the "vast Sahara 
which could not be traversed by mules, horses, or oxen." 
Mr. Crossman is credited with having conceived the idea 
of using camels in the Southwest as early as 1848. 

At that time, California existed in the minds of most 
people as some strange, almost mythical place, fabulous 
as the Seven Cities of Cibola, that lured the early Span- 
iards westward in the |6th century. Today, that eternal 
lure still exists in the minds of countless thousands, not 


|): WILD camels still roam the Mojave Desert? Is 
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one whit diminished since the days of the bold Conquis- 
tadores. 

The "camel craze" swept the country. It was laughed 
at and joked about. While the House of ao. 
was ridiculing the bill, introduced by Mr. Crossman, for 
an appropriation to import a few camels for experimental 
purposes, Jefferson Davis, the deeply interested War 
Secretary, succeeded in obtaining the appropriation. 

Mr. Davis pointed out the great importance of these 
beasts of burden in Asia and Africa, and their valuable 
service to the British in India. He was convinced that 
they would be equally valuable on our own arid frontier, 
and very effective against hostile Indians. 

Some of the newspapers became earnest in advocating 
the plan of forming a "dromedary express, to carry the 
fast mail and to bring eastern papers and letters to Cali- 
fornia in fifteen days."" The arguments backing the pro- 
posed scheme at the time were entirely logical. It was 
even indicated that "fast camel passenger trains" would 
be plying between the Missouri River and the Pacific 
Coast. Camels there must certainly be! 

There was his famous reputation of going for as long 
as ten days without water. It was a long way “between 
drinks" from the Missouri to the Colorado Rivers, but not 
too long for the camel, who could board himself on sage- 
brush, cover thirty to fifty miles a day with a load of a 
thousand pounds, and deliver his freight and passengers 
in the California coast towns in two weeks from starting 
time. 

At length, in 1854, a Congressional appropriation of 
$30,000 was obtained—which was the initial move in 
America's first and last experiment with camels as a 
means of transportation. A purchasing expedition, head- 
ed by Major Henry C. Wayne, was conducted to Egypt 
and the Levant. "The history of the Army abounds in 
unusual duties performed by its officers, but few compare 
with Major Wayne's mission", writes Robert Gainsburgh. 
"It required an international diplomat, an accomplished 
auctioneer, an obedient soldier, and most of all the 
patience of Job.” 

Major Wayne's ship reached Tunis in August, |855. 
After acquiring three camels there, he proceeded to 
Malta, where news of his coming had preceded him. On 
his arrival there he found every sore-backed and ancient 
camel in Asia Minor doctored up and waiting on the 
coast, to be “offered to the United States at a grievous 
sacrifice of ten times its value.” 

A half-dozen other seaports were touched, and each 
in turn had its motley herd waiting for him. But at last 
the purchasing was complete, and thirty-four irritable 


and sea-sick animals and their native attendants com- 


prised the expedition when it finally arrived at Indianola, 
Texas. On the voyage there had been six births and 
four deaths. The Texans, many of whom perhaps had 
never seen a camel, turned out in large numbers to 
witness the unloading of this peculiar cargo, of which 
someone has written: 

"The animals, led by their American and Oriental 
guides, marched down the gang-plank in a most docile 
manner. As soon as they hit the solid earth, however, 
their demeanor changed. They became excited and un- 
controllable. They reared, kicked, cried, broke their 
halters, tore up the picket lines and engaged in other 
fantastic tricks such as pawing and biting each other. 
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The Texans, at first amused at these antics, became panic- 
stricken and fled." 

Of them their admiring commander had written— 
possibly on too slight acquaintance: "They are the most 
docile, patient, and easily managed creatures in the wo 
and infinitely more easily worked than mules.'’ But if this 
little introductory demonstration was a disheartening ex- 
ample of their “docile and patient natures’, it was cer- 
tainly no less disillusioning than the experiment of ac- 
climating them to the barren wastes of the American 


Southwest. 


AAC WAYNE had expected a great deal of the 
camels in effecting a ‘lightning charge against 
unsuspecting Indians"; but in this he was sadly disap- 
pointed, for the cameleers seldom could coax their 
mounts above a walk. And, if it is true that for some 
months the Indians scurried like rabbits at sight of these 
huge squealing, biting “humped horses'’, it was because 
of the latter's unearthly appearance, with rider and load 
perched ten feet above their enormous, padded feet. 

The acclimating process went slowly forward. The 
American drivers cursed and swore at the amazing stub- 
borness of their “docile'’ mounts, but to little ect 
perhaps because they could not curse and swear in the 
native dialect! 

The next year another caravan of about forty more 
camels were brought over, arriving in February, 1857. 
Troops of them were stationed at the forts in El Paso, 
Texas, and Fort Bowie, Arizona. Another herd was used in 
packing freight across the plains. Twenty-three were 
ordered to Fort Tejon in Southern California, headquar- 
ters of Gen. Edward F. Beale, who had figured largely in 
the experiment with the Camel Corps. A Los Angeles 
writer of 1858 describes the General's caravan as it 
stalked into town one day: ‘It looks oddly enough to see 
outside a menagerie, a herd of huge, ungainly, awkward, 
but docile animals move about in our midst with people 
riding them like horses and bringing up weird and far-off 
associations to the eastern traveller . . . They seem well 
broken to the saddle and are very gentle. All belong to 
the one-humped species, except one, which is a cross be- 
tween the one- and two-humped species. This fellow is 
much larger and more powerful than either sire or dam. 
He is a grisly looking hybrid, a camel-mule of colossal 
proportions.” 

‘A subject of much comment was the camel's remark- 
able ability of finding adequate subsistence in even the 
most barren country, and his gigantic ‘“drink'’ of water, 
which was enough to last him a week or more. His 
stamina and endurance cannot be denied. 

It is not true, as some writers have alleged, that the 
camel experiment never gave any promise of success. 
A caravan system had been established by the Army, 
in 1860, that has been compared with those of the Orient; 
and every military post on the principal trail between 
Texas and California had its quota of camels. Certain 


business firms in San Francisco noted their great freight- 


carrying value, and an attempt was made to introduce 


them for use in the Nevada mines. 


But in the end the great "camel dream" of the South- 
west proved to be a total and costly failure. The famous 
reputation these animals had on the plains of Asia did not 
—perhaps through no fault of the camel—assert itself on 
the arid wastes and lava-beds of the American desert. 
Whether it was the climate, the drivers, or just what, is 
hard to say; but, as James Guinn has remarked: "The 
mild-eyed pensiveness of the Arabian burden-bearer was 
exasperating.” Horses and mules hated and feared them 
and many stampedes resulted when one of the "humped- 


backed brutes'’ chanced to pass too near. A general 
feeling of antipathy prevailed, which was shared alike 
by men and beasts. 

The mistake seems to have been made of not importing 
Oriental drivers in sufficient numbers. For it is true that 
nobody seemed capable of managing the animals except 
“Greek George” and Jolly” (Philip Tadio) and the 
other foreign drivers. The teamsters and army men 
lacked the necessary patience and understanding to man- 
age the spirited and high-strung creatures. It was like 
trying to “teach an old dog new tricks.'' No doubt, had 
the experiment been allowed more time, the succeeding 
generation of these camels would have proved more 


adaptable. 
But it didn't continue. , Yet; notwithstanding the vexa- 


tions and serious difficulties experienced by all concerned, 
there is every reason to so that real and lasting 
success might have been the reward of Major Wayne but 
for one event that dominated everything in American his- 
tory, the Civil War. This dealt it its mortal blow, just when 
the enterprise seemed to show greatest promise. Wayne 
resigned his commission to take command of a squad of 
Georgia troops, and Congress became engrossed with 
more serious matters than camels."’ 

What began as an earnest experiment resulted in dis- 
mal failure. As the War raged between the North and 
South, the camels began to disappear. Those at Fort 
Tejon and Yuma were taken to Benicia and auctioned off 
to the highest bidders: others were taken to the great 
Comstock mines, to carry salt. But wherever they went, 
horses and mules refused to stay, and disastrous runaways 
frequently occurred. The board of aldermen in Virginia 
City adopted a resolution that ''no camels should ap- 
pear on the streets except between midnight and dawn!" 
Eventually every one of the poor, unwanted beasts were 
cast adrift on the great Arizona desert, where they 
wandered aimlessly, to the vast annoyance of prospectors 
and teamsters, whose horses and cattle were constantly 
being stampeded by sight of them. 

The Apaches had, in the meantime, developed a fine 
taste for camel steak, and many wandering remnants of 
the herd fell victim to the warriors’ arrows. Regular hunts 
were organized, and as late as 1905, some were captured 
for exhibition purposes; later than that it was not unusual 
to catch a glimpse of one or more’ of Greek George's 
“ships of the desert’ streaking across the sand, making 
away from the creatures he had come to hate. 

It is extremely unlikely that there are any survivors 
today; but until life itself flickers out, the veteran pros- 
pector, as he trudges the desolate solitudes between 
ancient claim of yesterday and hopeful strike of tomorrow, 
will continue to see, around his lonely fire, the phantom 
herd, dimly stalking across the moonlit spaces. And if 
the leader be whitened with age, even as the old pros- 
pector himself, that is not strange: Time and the desert 
do many strange things. The story is told of one hunter 
who "saw a red camel in the wilds of the desert with a 
saddle on its back to which was lashed a human skeleton." 

Unusual tales are the rule rather than the exception in 
a country that is filled with the glamor of past days and 
present. It is safe to say that the most unique stories have 
never been told and . . . never will be told. Yet now 
and then one hears of circumstances that lend credence 
to the belief that the lore of the desert holds perhaps more 
truth than fiction. 

Strange things indeed tread the vast solitudes, and 
whether they be fact or fancy, such is the heritage of the 
desert, which holds many incredible truths—and mirages! 
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MEETING JAPAN'S CHALLENGE 


By Ralph Townsend 


GNORANT news readers, fed upon circulation-boosting 
sensationalism, suppose Japan's challenge to America 
is military. There is not the slightest shred of evidence 

to support this view. 

In actuality there is less cause for friction between 
America and. Japan than between us and any other 
nation. During the last fifty years our relations with 
Japan have been better than our relations with any other 
world power. 
Japanese offered us serious offense. 

Meanwhile we have fought two wars with European 
countries. We have participated in a civil war in Russia. 
We have had armed clashes with Mexico. We have 
suffered from wholesale anti-foreign massacres directed 
by government officials in China. We endured with 
patient protests all sorts of trespasses upon American 
rights by the British prior to our entry into the World 
War. We have since squabbled with nearly all the 
world, Japan excepted, over unpaid debts to us. 

The Japanese have paid obligations to us faithfully. 
In all other respects, compared with our luck with the 
world in general, our relations with Japan have been a 
happy idyll of amity. 

As for the Japanese planning to attack us, we might 
give them credit for a fair amount of prudence. Japanese 
ambitions face westward, not across the Pacific in the 
direction of America. For Japan, the going is vastly 
easier on the mainland of Asia than this way. If they want 
to fight, Chinese or Russians are logical Japanese choices 
rather than America. 

If they want more foreign wealth, the Japanese can 
get segs more without any fighting to speak of. They 
can buy an entire crop of Chinese officials, and get any 
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territorial or other concessions they think they can handle 
in China, for the price of a week's warfare against a 
first class power like the United States. For justification 
of this last statement, consult any frank history of China 
covering the last few decades. Ever since Li Hung-chang 
gained a fortune by fixing up the Russians with a nice 
terminal for their trans-Siberian railway in 1897, almost 
anything anybody has wanted at any time has been for 
sale by Chinese officials. And much the same was true 
long before then. Right up to date the French have been 
mysteriously successful in getting privileges in Yunnan. 

With expansion in Asia a fairly simple problem for any 
nation territorially on the make, and willing to face a 
few international frowns, fighting for foreign wealth by 
a big war is senselessly extravagant. The economical, 
humane and discreet procedure is to deal privately with 
the right individuals and pay cash, right over the counter, 
for value received. That saves billions in money and 
millions in man power. It's the best plan yet devised for 
averting wars. As many speakers tell us, the Western 
World has much to learn from China. We're still bungling 
novices in certain fields. 

The immediate point is that if we are determined to 
ascribe to the Japanese all the ambitions commonly 
listed when they are mentioned, we may as well give them 
credit for intelligence in trying to realize them. The 
Asiatic mainland offers more acres and other values per 
dollar, so far as the Japanese are concerned, than any 
other territory. Risks there are vastly less than in efforts 
against America. According to many Chinese spokes- 
men, Dictator Chiang Kai-chek is right now in Japanese 
pay. There is inferential evidence supporting this con- 
tention. Chiang has never once led an army against the 
Japanese. He has hindered in every way possible those 
Chinese generals trying to fight Japan. He has seen to it 
that the central government he heads in China treats the 
Japanese ten times as well as it treats any other foreign 
power, including the United States. Small fry Chinese 
leaders can be bought at bargain prices any day. One 
by one, in 1933, those pretending to fight Japan made 
separate and private “peace agreements” with the 
Japanese. Some of them then promptly went over to 
the Japanese side to fight for Manchukuo. Others of 
them, like Feng Yu-hsiang, the former pride of the mis- 
sionaries, who as a Christian general baptized his troops 
wholesale with a fire hose, started fighting against their 
own Chinese central government, demanding heavy 
extortion to withhold action upon their own people. 

With such a brilliant field for opportunity in China, 
why should the Japanese tackle the United States? 

And in dealing with the Russians, too, the Japanese 
know money is cheaper than men and bullets. The 
Chinese Esatern Railway, formerly Russian, is being sold 
to Japanese. The Soviets can find ready uses for the 
money. For the Japanese, the outlay is only a fraction 
of the cost of a military campaign. 

Common sense must dictate to the Japanese that as 
long as they can advance by leaps and bounds without it, 
there is no sound prudence in risking a serious war. The 
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Japanese have as much as they can manage for some time 
to come in Manchukuo. When the absorbtive capacity 
of Manchukuo for Japanese emigration and investments 
is complete, doubtless there will still be less risky areas 
than the United States for further Japanese expansion. 
Assuming self-interest alone on the part of Japan, we 
need not fear an unprovoked Japanese attack upon us 


soon. 


ery alert observer concedes that the Japanese might 
readily gain initial successes, at least in outlying posses- 


sions, in event of war. But no war with us would end. 


quickly. The chances of a favorable outcome for an 
aggressor over five thousand miles distant would be slim. 
Japanese know this. So allowing that the Japanese 
might some time wish to attack us, simple prudence 
would serve as a restraining force. 

Our superior naval and air power remains at a decided 
advantage ratio to Japan's. With America fighting de- 
fensively, the advantage of this ratio is multiplied by the 
distance at which the |aggressor fights away from his 
home base. This is a familiar military formula, worked 
out according to the speed of transport over a given 
mileage in relation to the amount of supplies necessary 


for an attacking force jof given numbers. Defensively, — 


at good internal efficiency, we possess strength almost 
to impregnability against an attacker from more than 
five - ousand miles away, who must win quickly to win 
at all. 

Thus as a military challenge, Japan may be counted out 
upon the two main points to be considered in discussing 
any possible war. One point is the absence of economic 
motive, and the other is the extreme risks of the conflict 
even if it were at heart desired. 


ae Japan is now confronting us with a challenge more 
serious than that of warfare. Japan's challenge is 
the spirit of the Japanese people. We may believe it 
will remain a pacific challenge unless we ourselves choose 
to regard it otherwise. 

As a stark confession, we must admit that we are ex- 
hibiting less with which to meet this pacific challenge 
than if it were one of outright warfare. For in physical 
conflict, by all past performance and present indications, 
we could show up very well. We rally splendidly in 
emergencies when the obstacle is concrete and external. 
We have the courage, ingenuity, and sense of co-opera- 
tion required for that kind of crisis. Our national tempera- 
ment is admirably attuned to speedy efficiency in such 
a case. 

But Japan's challenge of the hour calls for a different 
answer. Japan, the nation, is growing internally stronger 
while we are growing internally weaker. We pay too 
much attention to the way Japanese trade is ousting ours 
in many important fields. A circumstance of vastly great- 
er importance is the swift shaping of a Japanese empire 
not only of Japanese soi! and Japanese subjects, but of 
Japanese minds, solidified together with a cohesion of 
Japanese spirit binding beyond anything we in the west- 
ern world can understand. The iakteventedd is proceed- 
ing steadily, coolly, without the noisy ballyhoo of end- 
less parades, without 72-point headline publicity day and 
night, without movie stars kissing bond buyers in front of 
city halls, and without the various other concomitants we 
Americans seem to need to stir our best national energies. 
There is special significance in this amazing Japanese 
development because it is not a momentarily whooped- 
up frenzy. It is going forward with the smooth natural- 
ness of tremendous inherent forces in consolidation, like 
some great merger of many tides and currents, gatherin 
incalculable strength for mighty accomplishments ihead, 
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Unlike Russians, Japanese do very little: shouting and 
drum-beating over their accomplishments. They are 
satisfied themselves, and they are not much concerned 
with applause from the rest of the world. Their mate- 
rial accomplishments are impressive—in fact, advances 
during the last five years are startling to persons reading 
the figures for the first time. But Japan's empire of 
national spiritual forces, impossible to commit to paper 
indications, is more startling still. 

To analyze this new Japanese spirit—perhaps it is 
merely an intensification of the old Japanese spirit— 
would be beyond the competence of the present writer. 
It is a merger of many traditions, from Samurai to Shinto. 
We may most conveniently define it as something com- 
posed of an unbounded capacity for hard work, a mystic, 
instinctive faith in the national destiny, fanatical patriot- 
ism, an almost religious self-dedication of loyalty to ap- 
proved leaders, pride in the past, and a fonitah en- 
thusiasm of co-operation—whether one's role is large 
or small—in the great national whole. 

Meanwhile the western world's industry is stagnant. 
Our unemployed spend their time listening to all man- 
ner of economic quacks, disagree with one another over 
who and what is to blame for present conditions. Japan's 
wheels are humming. Japan's figures in nearly every 
significant statistics table are swelling. 

Administrative efficiency is such in Japan that 70,000,- 
000 people derive a livelihood from a few rocky islands 
which any American farmer would consider hopeless. In 
Japan, there are 2,774 persons for every square mile of 
arable land. This number is about 50 per cent greater 
than that of Belgium, and about six times that of France. 
We commonly think of Japan as intensely industrial, be- 
cause from its scant resources and small size we cannot 
imagine it being anything else. Yet 46 per cent of 
Japan's population is agricultural. This is in the face of 
the fact that only 15 per cent of Japan's tiny area is 
arable. 

But in manufacturing, Japanese are sweeping one 
market after the other. In the Dutch Indies, Malaysia, 
and many other areas, Japanese have practically a price 
monopoly. They can undersell anybody else. At the 
same time, living standards in Japan are rising fast. Bal- 
ances in Japanese savings banks increased from a total 
less than 700,000,000 yen in 1924 to 1|,803,602,000 yen 
in 1933. In an index of public attitude toward the gov- 
ernment in Japan, postal savings deposits mounted from 
|,131,250,271 yen in 1925 to 2,748,620,646 in 1934. 

Interestingly, the number of depositors in 1934 was 
37,765, |73—out of a population of seventy million. The 
number of depositors engaged in farming fell off, for 
agriculture has suffered in Japan. Deposits from per- 
sons in manufacturing nearly trebled between 1925 and 
1934. As further indices of advances in Japan, we note 
that use of electricity has more than doubled there in 
the last ten years, that production of gas has about 
doubled, that insurance has more than doubled in amount 
of contracts in force, and a variety of other items to- 
gether representing most amazing financial and. indus- 
trial progress. 

This progress is more remarkable because it has been 
made in the face of ruinous declines in Japan's vital in- 
dustry—silk. By reason of the depression in America, 
plus rayon competition, the value of Japanese silk ex- 
ports fell from 124,736,000 yen in 1928 to 63,542,000 in 
1933. Seeing this, what did the Japanese do? They 
adapted themselves to the change. They jumped their 
own rayon production from eight million yen in 1928 to 
seventy-seven million yen in 1933. At the same time, 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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BANKING 


BEGINS 


IN CALIFORNIA 


By Zoe A. Battu 


The first of a series of 

articles in which is set 

forth the background 

of California banking 

in four chief periods: 

The Gold Rush Pe- 

; riod; the Comstock 

o Lode Period; the pe- 

riod from 1879 to 

| 1900: the period 

f from 1900 to the 
present. 


JAMES KING OF WILLIAM 


fornia gold rush of the 1850's. For some years it 

centered exclusively in San Francisco, that turbulent 
mainspring in the development of a Western common- 
wealth. 

The fabulous possibilities of the western Eldorado had 
become amply known East as well as West, and as early 
as 1855 there appeared in Ballou’s Pictorial a front-page 
article dealing with the newly found wealth of California. 

In these later years, banking centers of considerable 
substance and power have arisen in the Northwest and 
Nevada. The comparatively recent rise of Los Angeles 
and the Southern area of California have created a swirl- 
ing current of speculation and a sizeable crop of million- 
aires to focus attention on this section and to seem to 
overshadow San Francisco's old obvious supremacy. 

But the appearance is deceptive. In the days of the 
gold rush vast quantities of golden metal flowed into the 
city. In the Comstock boom days even vaster quantities 
of silver flowed into it. Huge tonnages of commodities 
continually move in and out of its harbor. It has a mag- 
nificent position in the Western coast line. These factors 
created and still create a foundation of wealth and 
capital not easily swept away. San Francisco remains to- 
day, as always, the financial capital of the West. Any 
study of Western banking must begin in this city, radiate 
from it, and continually return to it. 

Banking in California falls naturally into. four broad 
periods or divisions: The gold rush period, the Comstock 
Lode period, the period after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of 1879 and until 1900, and the period from 
1900 to the-present. In each period, with the possible 
exception of the third, there was some one dominating 
spirit, a man of such driving aggressiveness and positive 
traits that he created, as is the way of such men, follow- 
ers of undying loyalty and enemies of equally undying 
enmity. 


|« history of Western banking began in the Cali- 
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James King of William, a gentleman to whom we will 
presently return, was the dominating figure of gold rush 
banking. In the boom phase of the Comstock Lode, 
William Ralston monopolized the stage and spotlight. In 
the background moved Thomas Bell, William Sharon, Lucky 
Baldwin, James Keene, Adolph Sutro and a host of lesser 
men. When Ralston passed tragically from the scene, it 
appeared that these men had been the power behind his 
throne. They, indeed, had reared his throne. Ralston 
played the game with a magnificent flourish—and lost. 
The others played shrewdly; Sharon with incomparable 
ruthlessness; Sutro with incomparable doggedness. When 
the silver bubble burst, these men emerged with their 
fortunes intact. In the fourth period, that of our own 
time, A. P. Giannini provides the brilliant highlights of 
San Francisco and Western finance. His building of an 
empire of state banking, his development of an invest- 
ment trust of world-wide and colossal proportions caused 
him to be hailed as a miracle man of modern finance. In 
the economic collapse his empire was rudely shaken, but 
Giannini himself did not fall apart with the falling of the 
rest of the world. He functions as resourcefully and 
with quite the same old flair for the spectacular when he 
swims with the tide fully against him as when the current 
runs with him. 

This briefly sketches the background of Western bank- 
ing. We have here a clash of personalities, creating 
drama of the first order. There is gun play, sombre and 
often sordid tragedy. There are highlights of comedy 
and humor. The social moralist may pronounce wrathful 
and stern judgment on the leading men of Western bank- 
ing, but he must admit they produced a show that is never 
dull, that never falls into a weary recital of checks and 
balances. 


Fy em the 1850s, conditions under which banking 
was conducted in California were a banker's idea of 
paradise. The first state constitution, which became 
operative in September, 1850, placed only a few loose 
restrictions on banking. There was very little formality 
about setting up as a banker. A man needed only a few 
dollars capital, a knack, on one hand, of inducing people 
to deposit money with him, and, on the other hand, of 
finding enterprises to promote with the deposits. Any- 
body could open a bank and a great many people pro- 
ceeded to do so. Insurance agents, notaries, saloon 
keepers and small shop keepers ran banks as a side line. 
Nothing now survives of these smaller banks but frag- 
mentary records of interest only to strange people who 
find joy in what is known as research. Their quick passing 
was inevitable. However, not even the "big banks” of 
the gold rush days fared much better. Most of them 
failed as ingloriously as the mushroom banks, although one 
or two of them do survive as great names and great 
memories. In this class were Adams & Company, Page- 
Bacon Company, and Wells-Fargo Company, founded 
between |849-'52. Of the three, Wells-Fargo is the only 
one that remains a power in the land. The activities and 
resources of these three banking houses caused older 
banking centers to look with astonishment on California 
(Please turn to page 34) 
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THE BRIDGES WE'RE BUILDING 


World's Greatest Bridges at the Half Way Point 
By Earl Lee Kelly 


Director of Public Works of the State of California 


cisco-Oakland Bay Bridge that attracted interna- 
tional engineering attention has been completed, 
and another of the "big jobs" has passed into history. 

The substructure of the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge, extending farther below water than any concrete 
has Reratelers been poured, now takes its place in the 
annals of American construction, alongside the other 
great chance-taking contracts that "made" and "broke" 
many contractors of the last century. 

The substructure of the Bridge as a whole consists of 5! 
concrete piers. Of these 51, eight are ordinary concrete 
columns built on land. 
Three of these to be 
at the western end of 


‘| & underwater portion of the $77,200,000 San Fran- 


WEST BAY CHANNEL 


through the sale to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration of California Toll Bridge Authority bonds. 

The superstructure sets no bridge building records 
other than that it is an 8!/44 mile bridge, 4!/> miles of 
which is over water. Likewise it bears the huge weight 
of two decks of automobile, heavy truck and electric 
railway traffic, with complicated tentacle-like ramps curv- 
ing off the 185-foot elevation of the decks to the street 
levels at the west end. At the eastern end is an equally 
complicated and carefully engineered elevated structure 
sending traffic out in three directions. 

The superstructure also claims some attention in its 
versatility. This in- 
volves the construc- 
tion of concrete arch 
trestles and a set 


the bridge on the San Average Greatest , : 
Francisco shore, and. Pier Type Depth Depth Dimensions of twin suspension 
five on Yerba Buena W-2 Sheet pile cofferdam 88.6 -100.1 bridges over the two- 
Island in the center W-3 Compressed-air-flotation cais- tn? mile West Bay chan- 
of San Francisco Bay. sons (open dredging well) -231.16 -240.7 74-6 «127-0 nel, with a common 

Piers ae sons (open dredging well) -217.4 ~222.4 197-0"x SC. 
ordinary concrete W-5 Compressed-air-flotation cais- for a central anchor- 
rectangular and cylin- sons (open dredging well) -110.4 -114.2  57'-0"x127'-0" age in the middle of 
drical structures, set W-6 Compressed-air-flotation cais- SE this two-mile crossing, 
over fir piles which sons (open dredging well) -172.1 -177.3 14-6 x127-0 which is new to bridge 
brought the bridge EAST BAY CHANNEL building. 
down to a sand fill in E-2 Sheet pile cofferdam....... ~— 46.0 - 566 42'-8"x121'-5" The East Bay also 
the tidelands north- E-3 False bottom flotation caisson ee has a variety of bridge 
east of Oakland. But (open dredging well). “ae -235 —242 79-5 «133-10 types embracing a 
+h irene" E-4 False bottom flotation caisson 1400-foot doub! 

© remaining con- {open dredging well)... -177.8 —183 59°-5"x 897-84," oupte- 
crete piers are all E-5 False bottom flotation caisson deck cantilever span, 
major units in the {open dredging well)... -183 59°-5"x 89-84%," five 500-foot through 


substructure of the 
bridge, and of these 
26, six break previous 
records for depth of 
concrete submarine 
construction. 

The deep piers of 
the bridge, their di- 
mensions and depths, are indicated on this page. 

Of the cost of the bridge proper, the California State 
Toll Bridge Authority has let contracts for a total of 
$37,094,980.48, of which $12,500,000 is the cost of the 
substructure, including the land and subpiers, as well as 
those great underwater edifices extending as far as 
242 feet below water. 

The contracts were let under great difficulties during 
the period of the bank holidays of March, 1933. 

Actual construction was started in July, 1933. 

At this writing the bridge construction has metamor- 
phosed from the substructure to the superstructure stage, 
with all its concrete underwater jobs completed. The 
288-foot double deck truss spans, at the east end of the 
bridge, have been erected, and also the first of the five 
500-toot spans. The four structural steel suspension tow- 
ers, which will support the 2834,” parallel steel wire cables 
over the West Bay crossing, have been erected. 

Some $15,000,000 has been spent, the money for 
the construction of the bridge being largely obtained 


as follows: 


Bridge railway system... 


Total . 
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The cost of the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge as a whole is divided 
Bridge proper, superstructure and substructure 


Approaches to the bridge (trestles, etc.).. 
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truss, or railroad type, 
bridge spans, and 


fourteen 288-foot 
6,600,000 deck truss spans. 
These come to a fork 

$77,200,000 at the east end of the 


bridge where the low- 

er deck divides to 
permit the upper deck to go down between the two 
forks of the lower deck. 

But the deep-water piers, like underwater buildings of 
concrete and steel erected upside down in floating cais- 
sons, by the same highly successful gamblers of con- 
struction who built the Boulder Dam, lend something 
more than mere bigness to the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge. 

Piers W-3, W-4, W-5, and W-6 of the deep water of 
the West Bay channel, which support the towers and 
center anchorage of the twin suspension bridges, were 
built within open-dredging-well caissons, modified to 
permit flotation by compressed air. The resulting caisson, 
designed by Daniel E. Moran and Chief Engineer Pur- 
cell and his staff, is an important addition to subaqueous 
engineering. 

The largest caisson of this type is that of Pier W-4, the 
concrete center anchorage. The completed concrete pier 
is @ rectangular structure 220 feet high from bedrock to 
water surface and, roughly, 200 feet wide by 100 feet 
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thick. This concrete structure, the height of an 1|8-story 
office building, is cellular, or honey-combed. 

Piercing the concrete block are 55 vertical holes, each 
1S feet in diameter—the size of a large circular room. 
The walls around these |5-foot vertical cores are of con- 
crete, reinforced with a network of reinforcing steel. 
The cores are hollow and the pier is opened at the side 
to permit sea water to slop in to these |5-foot wells. 

In all the other piers, save this anchorage pier, all the 
cores are hollow, but in Pier W-4 three of the 1|5-foot 
wells at each corner, or a total of 12, were filled with 
concrete from bottom to top as the structure was being 
completed. For the first 40 feet of this pier at bedrock, 
the structure is solid concrete, a seal of concrete having 
been poured upon the rock ten feet below the bottom of 
the caisson and up each well 30 feet. Like the non-tipping 
smokers’ stand, the pier is weighted solid with concrete 
at the bottom. 

To build this structure in water 80 feet deep, with a 
six-mile-an-hour tide, the compressed-air-flotation caisson 
was designed. The outer walls of this caisson are of plate 
steel at the bottom for some |7 feet, which is known as 
the cutting edge because it is beveled on the inside to 
facilitate sinking through mud. Above the cutting edge 
the walls are of timber caulked water tight. Inside this 
rectangular floating structure, box girders divide the first 
17 feet at the bottom into 55 square cells. Over these 
square cells transition cones, or adaptor sections, like 
steel collars, render the square cells circular. To the 
adaptor section is welded |5-foot steel pipe and at the 
top of this pipe a plate steel henilaphorotd dome is 
welded on water tight. On the dome is a pressure gauge 
and a valve for compressed air hoses. 

Thus the caisson consists of an outer wall around a clus- 
ter of 55 vertical tubes, domed at the top (during the 
floating stage) and open to the sea water at the bottom. 

Anchored at the site by concrete anchors on four sides, 
this caisson is sunk by the simple process of pouring con- 
crete into it around the 55 steel tubes. When concrete 
has been poured almost to the top of the tubes, a por- 
tion of them are heightened by cutting off the dome and 
welding on a 20-foot section of pipe. The dome is thus 
re-welded on while other pipes are being similarly treat- 
_ed, until the height of the outer walls and the steel 
tubes within are all increased. Another pour of concrete 
can then be placed within the structure to sink it still 
farther into the water. 

When the caisson's cutting edge is within two or three 
feet of the mud, the air is reduced within all the tubes 
and the caisson drops suddenly into the mud and, when 
solid, the domes are removed and clamshell buckets are 
lowered down the open wells to the mud beneath the 
caisson. These buckets undermine the mud beneath the 
rectangular structure and permit it to sink by its own 
weight to within ten feet 7 bedrock where it is stopped 
and the bedrock cleaned off for the concrete seal floor 
that is laid on the rock beneath the caisson. No men 
worked under air pressure below water on any of the 
piers on this bridge. Sand hogs were eliminated by the 
clamshell buckets. 

Pier W-4 cost approximately $3,000,000 and contains 
200,000 cubic yards of concrete, which is more than 
enough to build an Empire State building. 

The false-bottom open-dredging-well caissons are simi- 
lar except that the cells are square rather than circular, 
and flotation during the first stage is obtained by timber- 
ing over the square wells at the bottom of the caisson to 
keep the water out and maintain buoyancy. When these 
caissons land on the mud, the timbers are jerked out of 
each of the wells, which produces the same result as cut- 
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ting off the domes at the top of the compressed-air- 
flotation caissons. 

The other underwater concrete piers of the bridge were 
built within steel sheet piling cofferdams, like stockades, 
of plate steel tongue and groove pilings. These piles are 
driven deep into the mud and the mud excavated from 
the rectangular space within. On most of the piers built 
by this method, some 300 timber piles were driven into 
the sand-clay strata, and the concrete pier built within 
the cofferdam and on top of the butts of these piles. This 
was used where rock in the East Bay tidelands was beyond 
reach, (some 500 feet below sea level). 


Future Construction 


Eb superstructure of the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge involved a $20,000,000 United States Steel 
Company order, said to be the largest ever given. This 
order involves the entire steel work on the bridge—the 
spans, the steel towers, the suspension cables, suspender 
ropes, the cantilever steel, the other truss spans, and the 
deck truss spans, which are already erected. 

Superstructure work overlapped during the last half 
of 1934 and will be in full possession of the field in 1935. 

The schedule calls for the bridge to go into service 
January |, 1937. 

The erection of the foot bridges and equipment in 
preparation to spinning the main cables of the suspension 
bridge between San Francisco and Pier No. 4, the Con- 
crete Center Anchorage, has already started. The actual 
spinning of the first wires will probably take place some- 
time after the first of May. 

The East Bay spans are well under way and will be half 
completed by the middle of 1935. 

The huge vehicular tunnel, 76 by 58 feet, through Yerba 
Buena Island is now half completed by hard rock miners 
drilling and blasting. Yerba Buena is a military reserva- 
tion, occupying a 400 acre outcropping of sandstone that 
rises 375 feet above the bay. The tunnel, which is claimed 
to be the world's largest bore, would permit a four-story 
building to be towed through it upright were it not for its 
two decks. 


Conquering the Golden Gate 
By Norman Benson 


HE part played by mountain barriers and by wide 

reaches of ocean in the development of peoples 

and nations has never been fully told. Greece, 

surrounded on three sides by water and on the fourth by 

mountains, was left free from intrusion to advance her 

civilization untrammeled. Italy, washed by the waters of 
{Please turn to page 36) 
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Golden Gate the Nuernberg and Leipzig. A fun- 
ny old Canadian cruiser had just come into the 

harbor for supplies and had gone out again. 
From the South Side coastguard station came word 


A UGUST 10, 1914. War raging in Europe. Off the 


to me, just as | had my 
column in, that warship 
wreckage had been 
picked up on the beach. 
The managing editor 
asked me could | tell was 
it a warship or not, if | 
went out there. And | 
answered him, "Yes." 

So | went out in a car 
and, being almost young 
in those days, | ran the 
mile along the beach and 
found the South Side 
captain with a lot of 
wreckage. | took one 
look and knew imme- 
diately it was just strip- 
ping for action. Of 
course when | got back 
| did not let on to the 
M.E. | led him to think 
there had been a terrific 
battle and wrote a story 
to that effect. 

The next day they sent 
me out in Harry John- 
son's sea-going launch 
"Active", to see what 
we could see. Bob 
Carey, now master of 
one of the big Dollar lin- 
ers, was running a Pala- 
dini fish tug at the time 
and he hailed us and 
said he had heard gun 
fire and there were two 
Germans in the offing. 

With me was Harry 
Coleman, artist and pho- 
tographer.. We talked 
things over that night 
and Harry made an ex- 
quisite suggestion. 

"Say, Jack,’ quoth he, 
what's the matter with 
getting the German 
Consul to chaperon us, 
then we could get 
aboard one of those 
Dutchmen and get a 


o sooner said than done. The Consul was a very 
aristocratic German, Prussian rather, who wore a monocle 
and we got him on the phone and he said he would be 
tickled to death. He did not know | was a limie. 
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FRIENDLY ENEMIES 


By Jack Densham 


TOMMY ATKINS 
By Jack Densham 


R. ATKINS, first name Thomas, was a man of great renown: 
He lived around the Islands and his skin was darkly brown; 

He wore a lava lava—that's the native name for kilt— 

And a subtle Chinese dentist made his smile a glowing gilt. 

On his head he wore a pillbox like, when Kipling first began 
Acclaiming Tommy Atkins, graced each military man. 

In the ribbon of the pillbox stuck a dirty short clay pipe; 

If you smoked a panatella, he would grovel for the snipe. 


| first met Mr. Atkins on a schooner in Rabool. 

When it came to donkey engines, Mr. Atkins was no fool. 

| was the donkey driver on the schooner and | learned 

A tome of native nature by the tricks this Atkins turned. 

He had half a dozen niggers all arunning to his bid; 

They stoked and fussed and chattered, every one the busy kid. 
Mr. Atkins did the bossing, by the throttle took his stand 


And you should have seen those natives jump around at his command. 


. Well, | bought a trading schooner, and from Sydney, we set sail. 
We caught the trade winds early, romping down before the gale; 


And when we reached the Islands, with the anchor down all snug, 
Came along a fussing gas launch with its evil smelling chug. 
Came a curly bob of black wool, with a pillbox perched atop 
And appears this Mr. Atkins, Marster, pocket boy he stop.” 
That's the funny native pidgin to explain in words to me 

That he knew that | was coming and my servant he would be. 


So | took this Atkins over and he treated me right well; 

My linen always spotless and a pleasant dinner bell, 

For he cooked with perfect knowledge of my Island-tainted taste 
And | really got to thinking of the lines around my waist. 


So we traded down the Islands and the game was very good; 
Trocha shell was badly needed and my credit balance stood 
Down at Carpenter's in thousands, so my feet began to itch, 

For | craved a trip to Sydney, now | knew that | was rich. 

So | steered her bow for Faisi, where I'd turn my trocha in; 
Rather nervous for the knowledge that the Monsoons should begin. 


Oh, it came all right, that twister and we piled upon a beach, 
With the hull all smashed to pieces, canvas ribboned to the leach 
And we found a gang of natives who were nastier than gall; 


For the headman said "Much monee ,or with thees me keel you all.” 


Raised he then an ancient Snyder, to the muzzle filled with lead 
And | had the queerest feeling, for | saw myself quite dead. 

Of course | had no money and, while trying to explain, 

The headsman pulled the trigger—but ‘twas Atkins who was slain. 


That queer old, ugly native, with a funny sideways jump 

Had landed right between us; | could hear the horrid thump 
As two pounds of driven bullets hit him squarely in the chest— 
Oh, well, that ends the story. Frenzy made us do the rest, 

For we rushed those beastly niggers and | always stop to gloat, 


When | think of how my fingers got that headsman ‘round the throat. 


When those natives saw I'd killed him, they departed, on the run 
For, without their fiendish leader, they were cowards, every one. 
So we buried Tommy Atkins, with a tear and silent prayer; 


And, when later, we were rescued, left him sweetly sleeping there. 
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We made a date for early the next morning and told 
them where to get aboard the “Active."’ Then | rang up 
Carnegie Ross, the British Consul General and told him 
all about it and he said ‘Fine’. 

| took the old bulldog, Berkeley Craig, who was hu- 


man and followed me all 
around the front and 
would speak to no one 
unless he was introduced. 
We joined up on the 
“Active” and away we 
went to sea, with this 
lanky Prussian. Along with 
me was a Lavengro, Van 
Leer Ribbink, recently 
joined the paper. He was 
a Boer, but naturally a 
British subject like me. 
Dear old Harry John- 
son, now gone out to 
the far Sargasso, took us 
outside and we tooled 
around and decided to 
go to the lightship. So 
we went aboard and all 
got seasick. A lightship 
has the damndest rock- 
ings. But they had picked 
up a six-inch cylinder 
floating around and | 
matched Harry to see if 
he got it for an umbrella 
stand, or |. He won. 
Then we went over to 
the pilot boat and were 
welcomed by a dear old 
salt, who a few years 
later died of heart fail- 
ure, in the water, when 
the dingey capsized 
alongside the pilot 
schooner. He told us 
there was a limejuice 
barque coming in and 
we might get some word 
from the pilot. Another 
grand old salt gone. 
Well we found the 
barque; the pilot 
hailed me and said the 
two Germans were in 
the offing, because the 
skipper had told him that 
a German heavy cruiser 
pulled up alongside and 
he had dipped his en- 
sign in and the 
German did the same. 


“Of course," said the skipper of the barque, “'! didn't 
know as ‘ow war was declared. | wonder if he thort 
| was atelling ‘im for to kiss my transom." 

(Please turn to page 37) 
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Hunting Wild Boar on Santa Cruz 


By Oliver Bainbridge 


Santa Barbara is beautiful, precipitous Santa Cruz 

Island—one of the five Channel islands. Santa Cruz 
is an unimportant adjunct to the state of California; its 
thirty miles of length and eight of width are noted more 
for. their rugged beauty than their fertility. Sheep and 
grapes are raised with some amount of profit to the own- 
ers; but it is the wild boar that were left there by Sir 
Francis Drake and Cabrillo in the |7th century that ac- 
counts for the present popularity of 
this old smuggler's haven. 

On the far side of Prisoner's Bay 
are the remains of an old settlement 
and a church. Much of it was built 
in the early days when California was 
part of Spain and when the wine of 
Santa Cruz was famous for its flavor. 
Some dozen men bunk there today to 
watch the herds and till the small 
vineyard that has been maintained 
throughout prohibition days. 

One afternoon my friend, Harrison 
Ryon and | were sitting in "The Sports- 
man" in Santa Barbara, discussing the , 
success of a certain archer in killing wild boar on Santa Cruz 
with bow and arrow. The conversation grew more inter- 
esting and heated when the subject of lancing or spearing 


fQ senie peacefully in the Pacific, off the Coast of 


_ boar was introduced. It was Py contention that to spear 


pigs on foot offered thrills and obstacles never encoun- 
tered by the archer. On this point Harrison quite agreed, 
but thought the sport hardly worth the dangers. 

A few years ago while in the South Seas | spent much 
time practicing with spears and as a result killed several 
razor-back hogs with native spears. In those experiences 
| learned a vital lesson—not to throw the spear but to 
stand my ground and kill the boar on the charge with 
a properly placed thrust in the jugular. 

Perhaps it was this experience, plus my normally ad- 
venturous spirit, that led me to wager Harrison | could 
spear any boar on Santa Cruz, using dogs, and spears of 
my own design. 

After returning to San Francisco | discussed the sub- 
ject with Hugh McKenzie of the Dollar Line, a well known 
big game hunter. He agreed to accompany me with 
his rifle, to cover me in the event of mishap. Pig-sticking 
on foot has never been recommended as a safe sport; in 
fact one of the rules of the Indian Army is never to dis- 
mount while hunting wild boar with lances. The dangers 
are too great and the average human is considered help- 
less in the face of attack unless properly armed and 
mounted. Even on Santa Cruz, where the pigs do not 
reach the size of those found in India, several hunters and 
their horses have been severely torn by the tusks of en- 
raged hogs. 

The sun had not yet risen when Hugh and | left the train 
in Santa Barbara to board the schooner we had chartered 
for our adventure. She was laying-to at the yacht landing 
on Stearn's Wharf. My old friend Homer Woodward 
was waiting for us with an |-didn't-want-to-get-up look in 
his eyes. With him was a young man (to serve as a spear- 
bearer for me), while on the stern of the schooner stood 
Cap Eaton, and Red, who was to handle the dogs in the 
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hunt. The trip of thirty miles over to Pelican Bay was 
uneventful, most of the fellows catching a little sleep while 
| put in the time sharpening the spear-heads and bring- 
ing the equipment into satisfactory condition. 

We dropped anchor in Pelican Bay around nine and 
went to Cap Eaton's Camp for breakfast. It was in this 
bay that one day | saw a rare sight: two killer-whales 
scratching their backs and sides on a jagged rock, at- 
tempting to remove the barnacles. Their sharp, pointed 
snouts and shark-like mouths testified 
to the killer instincts that have brand- 
ed them the most dangerous of water 
mammals. It is seldom indeed they 
are seen so far north, their usual 
habitat being the cooler waters of 
the South, extending into the Ant- 
arctic. 

Santa Cruz has for several years 
been a stamping-ground of mine. 
Originally because of the early Calli- 
fornia Indian remains to be found 
there, and later because of my at- 
tempts to explore the Painted Cave. 
As far as | know, this cave, which is 
what is known as a water-cave, is America's nearest ap- 
proach to Capri's Blue Grotto. 

This time as | stood overlooking the vast Pacific from 
the cliffs of Eaton's Camp, | realized that the adventure 
before us might well end in disaster. Hunting with spears 
gives animals more than a fair break, with the odds de- 
cidedly against the hunter, if the quarry be in the big 
game or dangerous class. It is true that the Massai of 
Africa hunt lions with spears, but there are as many as 
fifty men engaged in the hunt and no one man is entirely 
dependent on his own efforts. The only individual to have 
gained any degree of fame as a spearsman is the Tiger 
Man of Brazil, and he stands alone in his class, spearing 
jaguars for their hides. But with due respect to the 
dangers accompanying the spearing of "cats" | very 
much doubt if the risk is equal to the many problems con- 
fronting the pig-sticker. 

In the first place an enraged wild boar is one of the 
fastest animals on earth. He moves on his short, stubby 
legs with the rapidity of an express train, wheeling and 
swerving without any check in his speed, intent only on 
ripping to pieces with his long razor-like tusks the enemy 
in front of him. A full grown boar will weigh as much 
as an average lion, and has. on more than one occasion 
sneraee triumphant from a skirmish with the "king of the 
jungle. 

These thoughts crowded through my mind as | stood 
watching the sun rise higher and cast shadows into the 
back-wash of the ground swell, rolling on its way to the 
sandy beaches of Santa Barbara and Ventura. The rest 
of the day was spent leisurely with a short unsuccessful 
hunt at sundown. Our primary object was to limber up 
and give the dogs a run. They were eager for sport but 
we were too near camp for them to find any boar trails. 

It was three o'clock the following morning when we 
again embarked on the schooner for Valdez Harbor, 
which was chosen as the anchorage and beginning of the 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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APPRECIATION OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTING 


By Emerson Lewis 


This article by Mr. Emerson Lewis is the first of a series by Western 
Others will 


artists dealing with several phases of art appreciation. 


follow in ensuing issues. 


in technique as well.as in emotional value. Funda- 

mentally, emotional values can be appreciated by 
practically any one, be he artist or not. The technique of 
the artist however can only be appreciated by those who 
understand something of the mechanical means employed 
by the artist whereby he creates the effects he feels. It 
is with reference to the latter factor that we may well 
speak of "educating the public to the painter's art.” 

Immediately the question arises: What is good art? 
That, of course, is debatable, depending on our individual 
viewpoint, upon the measure of our mental and emotional 
capacity. Yet, somewhere along the line there must be 
a basis for criticism; there must be a standard of com- 
parison or at least a common denominator according to 
which the emotional and mental value of a painting can 
be appraised. It would seem small satisfaction to state 
that a certain work of art is good for no other reason 
than that other people say so. We are too easily influenced 
to form opinions that are not based on what we honestly 
think but on what we are supposed to think. Our opinions 
are too often custom-made. As a nation we are too 
young to have traditional standards. Moreover the race 
for material opportunity forces us to burn the midnight 
ail, so to speak, and correspondingly decreases the leisure 
necessary for cultural development. 

Yet, in spite of all this, it must not be supposed that 
the layman is an altogether unreliable critic. After all, 
people who buy paintings are not necessarily ‘educated 
to the painter's art’; they buy them because they feel 
within themselves a certain ''response,'’ even though tech- 
nically they understand none of the problems the artist 
has had to overcome. They linger before a canvas be- 
cause the scene recalls to them similar scenes within their 
own experience, or because it stimulates their own imagina- 
tion, or because it appeals to their sense of color, or 
because of any number of psychological reasons. In short, 
they "understand" the painting, though this “understand- 
ing’ may not have the remotest connection with the tech- 
nical aspect of the work. 

This. inner response to the work of the artist is, we 
believe, a criterion that we cannot afford to minimize; 
in fact, it is a standard of comparison that the artist may 
well heed with profit. It is perhaps somewhat paradoxical 
to state that art has advanced though the artist may have 
lost sight of the purpose of art. We believe that art 
should give pleasure and not perplexity, that it should 
touch our emotions and not tax our credulity. No one 
who has listened to conversations of visitors to art exhibits 
could possibly fail to be impressed with what the public 
does or does not appreciate. No matter what technical 
elements are involved in the appraisal of a painting, in 
the last analysis it is the layman who marks it with the 
stamp of approval or disapproval. It may be worth con- 
sideration that public acceptance is more important than 
what we may think the public ought to accept. No artist 
as yet has gotten very far in forcing the sale or acceptance 
of his work with the aid of a shotgun, it is not likely that 


‘Ti art of the painter is supremely an art expressed 
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the layman would believe that the gun was loaded. It 
would seem readily acceptable that any canvas that stirs 
our emotions—no matter what medium or subject may 
have been used—is a successful work of art. 

Another phase relating to the appreciation of contem- 
porary painting is one that lies within the domain of art 
exhibits. It is a well-known principle of art criticism that 
the intention of the artist must be known. Thus in a general 
way his work must be classified as symbolical, allegorical, 
illustrative or decorative painting. Yet this classification 
is being ignored in most art exhibits today. It is somewhat 
startling to see the works of the sur- and super-realists in 
grotesque proximity to those depicting the serenity of 
still-life or pastoral quietude. Others, manifestly intended 
as poster designs, hobnob with portraits by other con- 
temporaries. There may be a method in this madness, 
but if there is, it is none too obvious. It would appear 
that the effect is bewildering to say the least and that 
the impression thus created is not conducive to a meri- 
torious appreciation of contemporary painting. Though 
reasons for this method of exhibiting may be advanced 
none would seem sufficiently valuable from a layman's 
standpoint. 

These and many other factors enter into the intelli- 
gent appraisal of contemporary painting. Still, when all 
is said and done, public appreciation is born of what the 
layman "'feels,"’ and unless or until human nature changes 
it is the most practical as well as the surest way of dis- 
covering the merits of contemporary art. 
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HOW DOES MUSIC GET THAT WAY? 


By Karel Mansfield 


This is the first of a series of articles by Mr. Mansfield in which he 
discusses with startling frankness modern exploitation of music and 
musicians. The next article will appear in an early issue. 


N CASE you haven't the slightest idea that anything 
is amiss with the musical set-up in this our country, 
let me suggest that a summary of press-accounts, a 
perusal of musical magazines and a perhaps more inti- 
mate knowledge of the "back-stage'’ methods of the 
Powers-that-be will most certainly reveal the poor Muse 
in her present deplorable and harrowing condition. 

Stabbed in the back, hollow-eyed, emaciated, haunted 
by the memories of former more glorious days, she drags 
herself along—stringless harp under listless arm—hoping 
for a friendly hand-out, and barters, for the mere right 
to exist, the last weary tune. 

This picture may seem a bit stark to those who are in 
the habit of taking their music for granted much in the 
same way as we accept our religion and our government, 
it's here and it's nice to have. We have become ac- 
customed to music as part of our atmosphere. We leave 
its creation, its development and its direction to a coterie 
of people whom we vaguely suspect of knowing more 
about this sort of thing than we do. Here and there we 
have picked something of the professional parlance and 
proceed to glibly prattle about critics, managers and 
publicity agents, programmatic music, the Russian "Lady 
Macbeth" and Mr. Toscanini's singular ability as a box 
office attraction. And all this in the most blissful ignor- 
ance as to the actual conditions that obtain in the field 
of music exploitation and, mayhap, caring less. 

Yet, the fact that music is sick, very sick, can be readily 
traced to the gullibility and the almost incredible dis- 
position of the American public to be "Barnumized" in 
matters musical. 

This statement may be challenged by those who mis- 
take the journalistic gyrations of certain press agents, the 
multiplicity of musical ventures—many of extremely 
doubtful merit—and the imposing amount of money in- 
volved, for indications that music in this country is on 
the up and up. And so it might be and would be, except 
for the trifling fact that at last music, like so many other 
necessary factors in social and economic life, has fallen 
into the hands of social, financial and political racketeers. 
And, needless to say, they do not exploit it for art's sake. 
The ills to which musical art has fallen victim are so en- 
trenched, their ramifications so far-reaching, that no 
casual diagnosis could establish their cause, nor for that 
matter indicate their cure. Nor is it our purpose to at- 
tempt to play Atlas to a musical world; we shall merely 
state the facts as we see them, nothing more, and like- 
wise nothing less. 

Only recently there have come from a very few highly 
authoritative sources barbed protests, revelations or per- 
tinent inquiries. Questions are being asked about me- 
thods whereby music racketeers foist upon the "dear" 
public whatever masquerades under their so-called stand- 
ard of musical art. It is high time that inquiries are be- 
ing made as to the system of promoting artists, many of 
whom cannot and should not attempt to commend them- 
selves seriously to public consideration. What is the sys- 
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tem of this closed corporation of artists’ managers, who 
are hard-eyed, cool-mannered business men, most of 
whom think that a viola is a flower and who do not know 
the treble from the bass cleff? 

Mind you, we are not railing against the injection of 
legitimate business methods into the field of music. The 
business end of music is a necessary adjunct, but the 
system or method employed is quite another matter. 

Yes, we know it takes money to make music, but the 
people who know that it takes music to make money, and 
plenty of money at that, are not the artists themselves nor 
the financial backers of young budding talent. Many of 
the former could make a more profitable living washing 
dishes, to which calling, by the way, some could have 
dedicated themselves without causing much of a ripple 
on the ocean of the musical sum total. And the financial 
pains which backers take with their proteges turn mostly 
into sick headaches. 

There was a time when music flourished in spite of the 
absence of financial abundance, when its free expression 
and its eager acceptance were based on merit. Im- 
presarios were men who were willing to stake their means 
on their own judgment of the qualifications of an artist, 
and thereby either made fortunes or lost them. There 
have been many who have had the ability to pick with 
unerring precision artists who have proven eminent! 
successtul, and these artists were not asked to pay shoo 
the nose for the privilege of becoming box office attrac- 
tions. 

Publicity "build-up" was a minus quantity, yet great 
artists managed pretty well to become famous without 
it. It is no longer vocal perfection that makes an operatic 
star, nor does perfection of musical understanding and 
leadership make a conductor. These are myths, as any 
manager can tell you. But we are a long ‘dlecion public 
and it is not strange that we have become the dupes of 
those who know how to convert our apathy into cash at 
the expense of music and musicians. 

In spite of all this super-organization necessary, it is 
claimed, to place music on a business basis, we are faced 
with terrific deficits. Almost every major musical organ- 
ization in this country finds itself in a precarious condition. 
Yet clever publicists call attention to the increased popu- 
lar delnand Sex high-class performances. As if popular 
demand for great artists had ever been less than it is 


“now. It is not a question of popular demand, but very 


much a question of dollars and cents. 

Fortune" for March discusses the financial experience 
of New York's Philharmonic Symphony Society and com- 
ments that it currently loses $150,000 a year "without half 
trying." In a current issue of "Musical America" (Febru- 
ary 25, 1935) it is stated that Mr. Paul Cravath, chairman 
of the board of the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
announced that the Met "could not continue to give 
opera on the basis of the enormous deficits of the past 
two seasons."" Which deficits, according to his statement, 
consumed a $1,000,000 sinking fund and some $300,000 
more. On the other hand Mr. Irving R. Sussman an- 

(Please turn to page 37) 
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(From the Overland Moathly, September, 1870.) 
Which | wish to remark-- 
And my language is plain-- 
That for ways that are dark. 
And for tricks that are vain, 
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nee iS Peculiar. 


Ah Sin was¥his name; 
And | shall not deny 
In regard to the same? SS 
What that nante might 
But his sthile it was ‘pensive 
| frequent! remarked {0 Bil 


; It was Adgust the tes 
And vai saft were th skies. 
Which it \might be inferred 
ae Ah Sin was likewise: 
Yet he played” itt upon 


And mre ine way yl despise 


Which we3 had a small 
game, 

‘And Ah Sin took a hand: 

wa s euchre. The same 

He\did not understand; 


But he smiled“as he sat by 
the table; 


With a ‘smile. that was 
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Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that | grieve. 
And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve, hae 
Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers: 
And the same with intent to deceive. 


But the hands that were ore 


By the heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made, 
Were quite frightful to see---- 

Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 


Then | looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me: 
And he rose with a sigh, “ 
And said, “Can this be? ys 


W are ruined by Chinese cheap labor’-- 


be; Sant for that heathen Chinee. 
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| did not take a hand; @Rar 


Like theeaves on the 
strand <~ 

With “the. cards that Ah | 
Sin had been hiding, 

In the game “he did not 
understand.” — “ / In his “sleeves, which were long, 

He had twenty-one packs--- 


ara oe Which was coming it strong, 
/y Yell state but the facts; 
: 


And we found on his nails, which were taper, . eo 


What is frequent’ in -lapers---that's wax 


Which4s-Why | remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for “ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee 4s pecular-- 
A Which _ the same | am free to maintain. wR 
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HAVE YOU READ? 


ZAMORANO: CALIFORNIA'S FIRST PRINTER 
Review by Oscar Lewis 


ALIFORNIA has always been a fruitful field for the 
historian. Its varied past has attracted the pens 
of scores of men and women, and their books—as every 
collector of California knows—mount into the hundreds. 
Yet, any book on California's history, if it is accurate 
and readable, is a welcome addition to the literature of 
the state, and the book that presents important new 
facts deserves a particularly cordial welcome. George L. 
Harding's "Don Agustin V. Zamorano" is emphatically 
such a book. Mr. Harding chose for his subject one of 
the most shadowy figures of the pre-Conquest days; a 
man who, because of the high public offices he had held, 
was obviously a person of importance in the territory, 
but who had always received puzzlingly scant treatment 
by the historians. Even Bancroft, thorough to the point 
of tediousness on most points, had little to say of Zam- 
orano. Moreover, the little he did say was, as Harding 
amply proves, colored by prejudice—the fault not of 
Bancroft alone but of those on whom he was forced to 
depend for information. 

Not the ‘least important, and interesting part of the 
book is that which treats of the reasons for Zamorano's 
achievements having hitherto been so little emphasized 
even by the more conscientious of California's historians. 
Harding expresses the reason for this tersely: "The cause 
of this neglect . . . was that Zamorano, although not a 
Mexican by birth, did not consider his Mexican citizen- 
ship lightly and, consequently, was never in sympathy 
with, or a party to, the continual political intrigues carried 
on by those native Californians who achieved prominence 
in later years and who supplied in great part, in dictated 
memoirs and histories, the materials from which Ameri- 
can historians have written the history of California.” 

Zamorano died in |842, four years before the American 
Conquest, and the side to which he had given his support 
during his entire political career had in the end been the 
losing side. When Bancroft and other American his- 
torians, a quarter of a century or more later, began re- 
constructing a very complicated political situation, they 
of necessity had to turn for information to the men who 
had been leaders in the ultimately successful effort to 
win indepéndence from Mexico—thet is, to Zamorano's 
political enemies—for these were the influential men in 
the territory up to the time of the Conquest in '46. Many 
of these—Vallejo, Alvarado, Castro—gave Bancroft ac- 
cess to their records and correspondence, dictated 
reminiscences to his agents, and supplied him with a 
wide variety of information. None of these was eager to 
minimize either his own importance in the affairs of the 
territory, or the justice of the cause to which he had 
given his support. And naturally, the men who had held 
opposing views, who as the defeated were not present to 
state their side of the case, often had both their ac- 
complishments ignored and their motives misconstrued. 
Under these circumstances, it is easy to understand why 
Zamorano received less than justice at the hands of 
California's historians. 

This situation Mr. Harding has set about to correct. 
The fact that he has succeeded so convincingly makes 
his book a welcome contribution to our understanding 
of the period. But it is more than merely a defense of a 
misunderstood man. In playing the part of devil's advo- 
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cate, the author has given a well ordered picture of 
California between the years 1825 and |1838—the period 
of Zamorano's residence in the territory. Likewise he 
has thrown important new light on what has always been 
popularly regarded as his subject's most notable achieve- 
ment: the introduction of printing into California. 

Zamorano's introduction of printing into the territory 
is related in an interesting chapter that fills some gaps in 
the history of this episode. Most important of these is 
Harding's definite identification of the Zamorano type 
and press as of American manufacture, his discovery of 
printed sheets dated as early as 1826, and his findings, 
proved beyond doubt, that the press and materials came, 
not from Mexico, as has been almost universally claimed. 
but from Boston. 

Zamorano's interest in printing seems originally to have 
been in the nature of a hobby, though his equipment was 
presently put to practical use in printing official forms, 
letterheads and, in several instances, small books. The 
early specimens of Zamorano’s press are today the rarest 
and most sought after of California imprints. Harding's 
book contains, among a variety of interesting illustra- 
tions, a group of facsimiles of these first pieces printed 
on the Pacific Coast. 

“Don Agustin V. Zamorano” is an excellent piece of 
work; a detailed and convincing evocation of one of the 
forgotten men of California “before the Gringo came’’: 
a worth-while piece of research, and a necessity in any 
collection of California history that makes claim to com- 
pleteness. 


DON AGUSTIN V. ZAMORANO; Statesman, Soldier, 
Craftsman and Printer. By George L. Harding. Los 
Angeles: The Zamorano Club, 1934. 


THE MISSION BELLS OF CALIFORNIA ~ 
Review by Lester Enfield 


A Bes. matter-of-fact title of this volume by Marie T. 
Walsh made us apprehensive of several hours of 
mental exasperation for those to whom the subject of 
bells, be they mission or any other kind of bells, has no 
special attraction except, perhaps, their sound. We con- 
fess that our approach to Miss Walsh's volume was 
fraught with trepidation based upon our personal axiom 
that bells are bells for all that. The author has adequately 
convinced us of the error of our ways. 

Glancing through the book somewhat gingerly we were 
attracted by its copious foot-notes, its numerous illus- 
trations, its bibliography, its alphabetical appendix and 
its excellent press-work, all of which gave it an academic 
appearance that promised much more than the title im- 
plies, and it is only fair to say that the book lives up to 
that promise. 

In the first few pages the author sets herself to the 
task of telling us something anent the history of bells 
and at once proceeds to convince us that the element of 
authority in her writing is based upon the original study 
of the facts and not upon the literary airing of other 
people's fancies. Having thus made interesting prepara- 
tion she then makes us listen to “las campanas” along 

{Please turn to page 40) 
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in California—turns to trout, and not so lightly, either, 

for although the Golden State is one where some sort 
of fishing can be enjoyed practically the year around, 
this trouting is serious business. The salmon, the steel- 
head, the black bass and the less aristocratic but none- 
the-less gamy striped bass all have their devotees and 
all, at their appointed seasons, receive the attention of 
fishermen. Right now the focus of interest is Trout— 
that's right, spell them with a capital; they're important. 

All up and down the state fishermen of all descriptions, 
armed with everything from willow poles and the tradi- 
tional bent pin to the finest products of the rodmaker's 
art, and feather flies and gear that cost a fortune, are 
hieing them to the streams. Each week, as the season 
advances and the game law ban is lifted on waters higher 
and higher up in the mountains, the army grows, albeit the 
lateness of the winter and the cold weather of the spring 
have kept snow on the ground and made it difficult to 
reach many of the choicer spots, as, for instance, one | 
had the good fortune to fish most enthusiastically last year. 

It was Huckleberry lake, well up in the Sierra. The 
season opens there July 15, but there may be some 
doubt as to whether the snow will have melted sufficiently 
for anglers to visit this choice spot so early this year. We 
packed out from Douglas, a resort on the Stanislaus 
river—thank God there are still some parts of the state 
where no motor roads run, no honking automobiles dis- 
turb the woodland silence and no foul odor of gasoline 
pollutes the mountain air! | 

We packed out, then—with good, honest horseflesh 
and a 20-gallon hatted guide who could make a frying 
pan do tricks the great Henri Charpentier might envy— 
and every mile was sheer delight. Rough country? Of 
course, but if we'd wanted concrete we could have 
stayed in town. There was all the scenery a man could 
enjoy; more, really, than his appreciative faculties could 
digest. | could write an article about that scenery, but 
this tale is supposed to have something to do with fish. 

And we found them! We passed near Relief lake, 
paused to wet a line at Emigrant lake, traversed Sheep 
Meadows and Horse Meadows, trailed down the canyon 
of the Cherry watershed and camped for a fortnight's 
stay, at Huckleberry lake. Eight thousand feet up—air 
like champagne—good forest growth to scent the atmos- 
phere—deer drinking from the lake at dawn—bear tracks 
not a hundred yards from camp—and plenty of fightin’, 
rarin’, twistin', wrigglin’ rainbows in the lake if you knew 
how to get ‘em! 

Now, I've heard a deal, these last years, about the 
efficacy of certain purportedly deadly baits and lures. 
I've heard the anchor-and-hawser type of meat-killer fish- 
erman defend his tackle roundly on the ground it got 
results. I've heard laughter and derision poured out on 
sporting tackle and small-size flies. But this time | got 
even, 

The art of angling, friends, is to reduce the odds in 
favor of yourself to a point where Mr. Fish has a sport- 
ing chance; then to use your brains, to figure what your 
finny opponent is going to do or not to do, to out-guess 
him, to lure him to your artfully cast fly, to hook him, 
to fight him, and to land him, in a fair and equal combat. 
I've been derided, often, for giving the Fish a chance. 

But this time the meat-hunters lost out and it was old 


" the spring, the angler's fancy—if he happens to live 
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John Sportsman who brought home the bacon, by doing 
precisely the things the others thought were fol-de-rol 
and silly, and in doing knew a world of sporting thrill. 
Man, is there anything in the world like the strike and 
rush of a fighting cold-water, able-bodied competent 


‘trout! 


Whilst the others tried with worms and lures, and 
grasshoppers, ta tempt the denizens of the mountain 
paradise to their hooks, all bent more on fish than fun, 
fished vainly, Yours Truly lounged in camp, fattened on 
the contrivances of that guide—the world lost a great 
chef when he refused to leave his beloved mountains— 
spun yarns, tramped the nearby hills with a camera, or 
just loafed. 

Then in the evening, when the weary fishermen re- 
turned to camp with all too few trout to show for their 
day of effort, Ye Scribe hied himself unobtrusively to the 
lakeside, waded in, and, carefully matching his tiny fly to 


the coloration of the insects then lighting on the water just 


in time to provide the trout with their evening meal, cast 
as shrewdly as might be. A little manipulation of the fly, 
a second cast, perhaps, and lo! The finny friends pro- 
vided him with the sport of kings! In half an hour while 
the trout were acquiring their insectivorous supper, it 
was easy to take as many trout as the entire company 
could eat for supper! 

Again at early morning, before the activity of the da 
had disturbed the hush of the still water, another half- 
hour of sheer joy would produce as much fodder for the 
frying-pan as six hearty adults and Bear-Bait, the guide's 
twelve-year-old, could eat at a meal. 

Well was the secret kept; carefully was the artfulness 
of angling concealed, onl eect was the credit enjoyed 
by your writer—all because he used a light and sporting 
tackle that Mr. Trout really did not see, a light and easily 
manipulated rod, a long fine-drawn leader and a fly so 
tiny it actually compared in size with the natural insect 
food of the trout—a No. 18, in fact. Name, brand and 
description? A yellow-bodied gray hackle—nothing fancy; 
any sporting goods store can supply you replicas in doz- 
ens. The art, friends, was not in superior angling, but in 
choosing a fly that looked more or less, both in size and 
color, like the insects on which the trout feed, then on 
choosing as a time for fishing the period when the trout 
were feeding. 

Or if you be so minded, hike up from the lake forty- 
five minutes of fairly steep trail over the ridge to Twin 
Lakes, just across the border-line of Yosemite National 
Park, and there enjoy equal sport. Or perchance you will 
take a longer trip, farther up into the mountains where 
you may cast your fly for California's unique Golden 
trout. They're there, friends, and belike, year after year, 
there'll be more, for | saw last year the beginning of 
something that may well mean doubled and trebled trout 
population in a matter of but a year or two. 

Check dams, they call them—just little earthen and 
masonry dams thrown across various lake outlets to check 
the flow and hold back the too-eager run-off of spring 
rains, or over-rapid melting of snows on the higher peaks. 
The state and a staff of CCC boys were building them in 
quite some numbers around Huckleberry and many other 


lakes. You will probably see them this summer. 
(Please turn to page 34) 
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EDUCATION 


IN THE SOVIET UNION 


By Frances N. Ahl 


materialistic. It is dedicated to the service of 

industry and of war. It is not a search for truth but 
instruction in and application of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Marx and Lenin. Education is under state con- 
trol and Communist direction. It is the “cultural front” 
of the Five Year Plan. It is propaganda and propaganda 
is education. 

The chief purpose of Russian education is the prepara- 
tion of new citizens for a new society. The schools are 
to prepare the youth for their life work in industry, in 
agriculture, in commerce and in everything else that 
makes up Soviet life. They are also to prepare loyal 
soldiers of the Revolution. The edict of the Communist 
party is that "Every young person must become pro- 
ficient in some branch of military science and battle 
practice. Every young worker, every young clerk, every 
young office employee must learn to handle a machine 

un. 

Since 1930, when compulsory education was instituted 
for the first time in Russian history, the people have been 
almost fanatically devoted to the cause of popular educa- 
tion. Today more than one-third of the population is 
engaged in study of some sort. But this is not sufficient. 
In the Soviet Union there are sixty million children under 
seventeen years of age. 

According to the Chairman of the Institute of Com- 
munist Education, two big problems confront the Soviet 
school system. The first is quantitative—to get the largest 
proportion of the population into the educational insti- 
tutions. The second is qualitative—to emphasize the 
collective side at the very start even in the pre-school 
years. 

The same driving force is used in the schools as in the 
economic system. The farm and the factory are a part 
of the educational system, and the educational system 
is in turn a part of the industrial system. Labor is the 
basis of education. Youth is taught that it can change 
the world through knowledge and work. The aim of 
education is to produce the situation which will thus 
change the world. 

None realize more fully than the Soviets that the 
foundations of a new culture must be laid in the younger 
generation. From the lisping babes in the nurseries on 
through the kindergartens, elementary and intermediate 
schools, secondary schools and universities all is propa- 
ganda. Everywhere the atmosphere is intensely military 
and intensely political. 

In the nurseries groups of children less than two years 
of age give the communistic salute, “ever ready". As the 
American child starts the day with the pledge to the flag 
and the singing of "America", so Russian children in the 
kindergartens sing the following song— 

"| am an atheist. 
| do not believe in God. 
| do not believe in religious festivals. 
| want to work and study.” 


Groups of young Pioneers—boys and girls between the 
ages of ten and sixteen—-sing with fervor the refrain of the 
Communist song: "Build, build, build, 

We build the new state." 


The schools of Russia give preference in admission to 
the children of workers and the poorer peasants. The 


in the Soviet Union is utilitarian and 
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higher institutions of learning are flooded with the labor- 
ing class. It is indeed difficult for a rich man's son or 
daughter to enter university. 

At the present time the kindergartens are not able to 
accommodate more than one per cent of the children 
who seek admission. For the great majority of the Rus- 
sian boys and girls, therefore, school begins at the age 
of eight. For the country population it lasts four years, 
which is the regular period of the elementary school. 
For the city children there «are seven and nine year 
schools, which combine the work of the American ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

Practically all the secondary schools of Russia are affi- 
liated with industry. Education assumes a technical aspect 
as soon as the student enters the high school or technicum 
as it is called. There are technicums affiliated with the 
state farm at Verblud, with the collective farms, the 
Stalingrad tractor plant, the Gorki factory, the Rostov 
factory for agricultural machinery, etc. Courses in the 
technicums are for two and three years. 

At the top of the Soviet educational system are the 
universities with an enrollment of more than half a million 
students. In Russia the state assumes the burden of higher 
education. Seventy-five per cent of the students receive 
stipends ranging from one hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred and fifty rubles a month. The only limitation is age. 
No person over thirty-five years of age is admitted to a 
university. This year in one university, one million three 
hundred thousand rubles out of a budget of two million 
rubles is for stipends alone. Twenty per cent of the na- 
tional budget is devoted to the cause of education. 

Yet Russia has much less equipment than is needed in 
her universities. She could easily use twice as much as 
she now has. Throughout the entire educational system 
conditions are dreadfully overcrowded. Many of the 
schools must operate in two or three shifts. There is 
serious lack of equipment. 

The most revolutionary reform in Russia's higher edu- 
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cational program is the combination of practice and 
theory for all students. From one-third to one-half of the 
time is taken up with practical work. Valuable ‘as such 
a system may be, it is dangerous to the best interests of 
theoretical and scientific education. Furthermore, it is 
costing Russia an enormous apprenticeship premium. 

The college student of Russia has a distinct advantage 
over the American college student in that he does not 
need to worry about a job when he finishes college. There 
is no unemployment in the Soviet Union. Jobs are waiting 
for college trained men and women. In addition to the 
regular work, there is social service to render. Everyone 
in Russia is a social worker. 

In the secondary and higher schools, Greek and Latin 
have been practically abolished. 

Home economics has no place in the school program. 
There are no classes in home management, clothing or 
foods. 

The Russian language, literature, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, sociology, history, music and physical 
culture are the main subjects of the curriculum. All the 
social sciences are taught from a strictly Marxian stand- 
point. 

Military discipline is maintained in all the schools. All 
sports in Russia are conducted with a view to military 
usefulness. In the words of Antipov, head of the Moscow 
Physical Culture Council, “physical culture in the U.S.S.R. 
has become a great movement, a movement of millions 
of workers and collective farmers." 

Each year an annual physical culture parade is held in 
the Red Square. This year one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand worker-athletes participated. To quote from the 
Soviet press, "They were a demonstration of the physical 
culture work of the past year, of strength and beauty dis- 
ciplined into readiness for whatever lies ahead of labor 
and defense.” 

With the inauguration of the Five Year Plan, military 
training was made a vital. part of the curriculum from the 
grade school through the university. "A minimum of 
military training of a character that can be put to prac- 
tical use at any time" is required. Lenin urged as the 
very cornerstone of the Soviet educational system "a 
military-technical background" for every boy and girl. 
Every factory and mill, every collective and state farm is 
the nucleus of a military educational circle. 

Each afternoon and early evening the streets of the 
Russian cities resound with the tramp of marching soldiers 
singing communistic songs. The Red Army administers 
education together with military training. 

| know of no country in the world that makes such 
widespread use of visual instruction as Russia. The 
American visitor is simply amazed by the endless charts, 


_ diagrams and other pictorial representations. They are 


seen everywhere—in the schools, in the hospitals and 
clinics, in the factories and on the farms, in the parks of 
culture and rest and similar institutions. 

The moving picture has a real educational value in 
Russia. Many of the productions are built about ideas 
associated with the program of industrialization. The 
individual is subordinated to the mass. The cinema is a 
powerful weapon of propaganda in building a socialized 
state. 

In no other country does one find such a constant 
stream of working people thronging the museums, the 
art galleries and the theaters. Frequent excursions under 
the leadership of trained guides form a part of the un- 
ceasing campaign for education. 

The amount of sheer factual knowledge that the Soviet 
students possess surprises the American visitor. One of 
my Intourist guides, a girl just seventeen years of age, 
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expounded the doctrines of Marx and Engels with amazing 
clarity and understanding. She was especially interested 
in art, and her interpretation and appreciation of the 
Russian masters was out of the ordinary. 

Russia is making a noble fight against illiteracy. Her 

eople have been seized by an insatiable hunger for 
nowledge. The periodical has a more important part 
than in any other country in the world. The wall news- 
paper, with all kinds of controversial comments, is an inter- 
esting feature of the educational program. Russia has the 
greatest book publishing business in the world. The en- 
tire country is like one vast army. The home, the nursery 
and the kindergarten, the factory, the school and the 
farm, the cinema, the museum and the press—all are 
centralized in one great educational program under the 
dictatorship of the Communist party and the proletarian 
state. 

Not only has religion been abolished from the state, 
but all sihiastion is anti-religious in character. Every 
possible effort is being made through the schools, the 
youth organizations, the anti-religious museums, the mo- 
tion pictures and the press to build an absolutely atheistic 
society. 

There is a deliberate misrepresentation of foreign peo- 
om and conditions. Only the darkest phases of American 
ife—unemployment, lynching, gangsters, strikes and tear 
bombs—are pictured. No foreign newspapers are al- 
lowed to cross the boundary line. Foreign periodicals, 
except perhaps a few movie magazines, are confiscated. 
When in Russia, one is completely cut off from all out- 
side sources of world affairs. 

Bigotry, hostile propaganda, deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion of foreign peoples and countries—these form the 
seamy side eS education in the Soviet Union. 
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INDIAN LIFE AND CUSTOMS 


By Chief Eaglewing 
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INDIAN HOOP DANCE 


THE NAVAJOS—Our Largest Tribe 


OWHERE in. the world is it possible to see a more 

picturesque gathering than on an Indian reserva- 
tion. Color is everywhere. Women and children 
dress in bright colored costumes. On a festive occasion 
the men will be a riot of color in their ceremonial cos- 
tumes. One notes this particularly at the "Inter Tribal 
Ceremonial" at Gallup, New Mexico, every year. More 
than a hundred tribes gather there surrounded by a group 
of low hills on the outskirts of Gallup. There the Indians 
do their tribal rites, and participate in their sports and 
games. 

Among the most colorful of the participants, are the 
Navajos. The Navajo tribe is numerically the largest 
tribe of Indians in the United States.- There are over 
50,000 Navajos living in Arizona and New Mexico. The 
country is desert land, yet the Navajo men have great 
herds of sheep. During the spring and summer there is 
very little grass,.so the men let the sheep wander at will. 
Wherever the sheep go, there the entire family follows. 
In the fall the family returns to its own hogan. Hogan is 
the Navaio word for house. 

The hogan is built of poles, covered with mud and 
grass. This mixture of mud and grass is packed between 
the poles. At the front of the house is a low door. As 
you enter the hogan you observé a fire place, on the floor, 
in the center of the room. In the roof, directly over the 
fire place is a large hole. This causes a draft from the 
door, which takes out the smoke, and keeps the air fresh at 
all times. 

Since the Navajos have so many sheep there is plenty 
of wool. You will find the women making rugs and blank- 
ets. After the wool is shorn from the sheep it is washed 
many times in order to clean it thoroughly. It is then 
spun, carded and dyed. There are never two blankets 
with the same design. The Navajo women carry their 
designs in the mind all the time they are making the rug 
or blanket, and sometimes it takes months and even years 
to complete a blanket. The women make their own 
crude looms out of sticks, branches of trees or any wood 
they chance to pick up. 

The designs in the rugs, usually have as motifs, moun- 
tains, clouds, lightning, the Thunder Bird, the Great 
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Spirit eye, feathers, or the dragon-fly. The colors are 
those of the painted desert of Arizona and New Mexico— 
red, grey, brown, black, blue, yellow, light green, and 
white. The Navajo Indians learned the art of weaving 
from the Pueblo Indians. 

The Navajo Indians are lovers of beautiful ornaments, 
and have developed to a high standard the art of making 
silver jewelry. Their tools are most simple. Each man 
makes his own dies by hand out of iron, with stone drills. 
The jewelry is made of Mexican money. Before the Span- 
ish brought silver to this region, the Indians used copper. 

The Navajos have large turquoise mines, and mine the 
beautiful blue stones by hand, and use them to set in their 
jewelry. The turquoise was used for their wampum even 
before they had the silver. The Navajo Indians learned 
the art of silver work from the Spanish. 

The women wear their hair, which is very long and 
black, in a figure eight at the back of the neck. Where it 
crosses they bind it up with bright colored wool, to hold it 
in place. Their waists are of bright colored velvet, made 
with long sleeves. The waists are worn outside of the 
skirts. The skirts are made of plaid wool. They reach to 
the floor, and frequently have as much as sixteen yards of 
material around the bottom. 

The shoes are made of buckskin, and regardless of the 
color of the buckskin when the shoe is started, it will be 
brown when it is finished. The Navajos wear only brown 
shoes. The soles are made from the hide of the neck of 
the deer, as the neck is the toughest part of the deer 
skin, and wears longer. The shoes are fastened with 
silver buttons. If the Indian is very rich he will have his 
buttons set with turquoise. A Navajo's wealth is measured 
by his sheep, turquoise, silver and blankets. 


THE PUEBLOS—Famous Ancient Builders 


HE Pueblo Indians, who have been living in our own 

Southwest for five thousand years, include the Hopi, 
Zuni, Taos, Acoma, San Domingo, Santa Clara, and 
twenty other tribes now living in New Mexico. At one 
time these tribes had a marvelous civilization. They had 
large villages with buildings from four to seven stories 
high. Each village had from twenty to forty kivas. The 
kiva is the place of worship. The Indian peoples were 
always a deeply religious race. They had cremation 
for their dead. 

The descendants of those early people still live in the 
Southwest. The villages are the same, only not so large. 
The Pueblos were the first Indians to have sheep, which 
they got from the Spanish. They were the first Indians 
to weave, and wove cloth out of wild cotton, before 
they had wool from the sheep. They were and still are 
excellent agriculturists, and raise corn, melons, pinon 
nuts, squash, beans, tomatoes, potatoes, onions, tobacco, 
and peppers. Graineries were so large that they could 
store enough grain in them to last for a hundred years. 

The Pueblos build their two-story houses of adobe. The 
first floor is used for storage. They go in and out by 
means of a ladder. Some of the old Pueblo ruins that 
have been unearthed, have houses, 150 feet high, 400 
feet long and with 250 rooms. 

The Pueblo women are the pottery makers. They use 
clay for their pottery. It is all shaped by hand, then put 
in the Indian oven to bake. After it has been thoroughly 
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baked, it is ready for the designs, which are mostly 
conventional. The designs are painted on in black, and 
many pieces are highly glazed. : 

Near Santa Fe, New Mexico, there is a tribe called the 
San Ildefonsos, who make the beautiful black pottery. 
This pottery is made from red or grey clay, but what the 
San Ildefonso Indians put in their clay to make it black, is 
not known. That is a secret that has been handed down 
for hundreds of years among the San Ildefonsos, and not 
even the Indians living next door to them know the secret 
of making black pottery. 

The Pueblo women are very picturesque, having their 
hair cut in bangs across the front and bobbed on the sides. 
At the back it is left long and is done in a figure eight, 
much as the Navajo women do their hair. Over her head 
she wears a bright colored shawl, which has been adapted 
from the Spanish. Her waist is of white wash material. 
Hee skirt is of bright colored wool, and is short, just 
reaching below the knees. Over the skirt she wears a 
white apron, and under the skirt a white petticoat, with 
white embroidery on the bottom. The embroidery always 
hangs below the skirt an inch or two. Her leqgens and 
mocassins are of white buckskin. Dressed thus she is a 
lovely sight, and especially so when a group of women are 
together in their colorful village. 


ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE NAVAJOS 
AND PUEBLOS 


EBs two tribes have developed a system of barter 
and credit to a fine point. It is seldom that any hard 
cash passes through their hands. These Indians are much 
‘like our farmers in the Central States, their crops being 
seasonal. But in between times their arts and crafts 
bring a small income, sufficient for current needs, such 
as butter, eggs, and staple groceries. 

The credit system has helped these Indians to be self 
supporting, and has kept him from calling on charity. 
However, hard times and a severe winter will place the 
Indians on the lookout for hard cash. The traders in the 
Southwest have recently suffered also, as the Indians have 
been unable to redeem articles pawned with the traders 
for cash and merchandise. Then, too, the prices of wool, 
sheep, pinon nuts, and hides have dropped. And the 
blanket and silver work has not sold so readily as before. 

Since the new administration at Washington, the 
Indians have been working on various projects in their 
own country, and are no longer dependent on the sales of 
arts and crafts articles for spending money. What effect 
all of this will have on their arts in the future, we do not 


know. 


COMPARISON OF TYPES 


RAVELLING overland across the broad reaches of our 

country many interesting places unfold to view. There 
are varied types of people, styles, homes, food, manners 
and customs, scenery, strange to us. To study the life 
and culture of our various families of first Americans would 
be instructive. ' 

There are lessons to be learned from primitive peoples 
and primitive times. The story of how people traveled 
over this vast territory from sea to sea, without the use of 
trains, automobiles, airplanes or horses, even, would be 
as interesting as fiction. That there were in the early 
days no stores, no restaurants, no factories; and no 
money, such as we now use, with which to purchase 
things—even such necessities as food, clothing, shelter, 
transportation—is something to claim our attention. 

All too little is known by the average person of the 
life of the American Indian. Comparison of a tribe of 
middle west Indians with those of New Mexico and 
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Arizona will bring out many similarities and contrasts. 
And the dry, barren lands of the Southwest are vastly 
different from those of the Mississippi Valley. 


THE OJIBWAYS OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


OWN the road comes a delapidated Ford car, carry- 
ing an Indian family. However, before we see the 
Indians we know we are in their country as nowhere in 
the United States are there such poor roads as on an 
Indian reservation. But regardless of the rough roads, 
the country is so restful and beautiful that one forgets the 
physical discomfort of being bounced from one side of the 
car to the other, dodging flying baggage. 

On both sides of the road are forests of tall Norway 
pines, literally alive with deer and other wild game. 
Sometimes one has to stop the car to let a porcupine 
lumber over the road, or a beaver go across. Thére are 
hundreds of maple trees, and high bush cranberries, and 
acres of wild raspberries. But most interesting of all are 
the graceful white Birch trees, which contribute so much 
to the life and culture of the Ojibway Indians in Northern 
Minnesota. 

Minnesota boasts ten thousand lakes, and most of them 
are filled with fish of all kinds. On the shores of many 
of these lakes are great wild rice fields. Near Ponemah, 
there is an old deserted village of original Ojibway huts, 
made in a dome shape of the outer birch bark, and put 
together with bass-wood thongs. The Indians cook the 
bass-wood until it is soft, then make rope of it, that never 
breaks. This was used in building their homes, and 
birch bark canoes. The beds were built-in fixtures. 

The Ojibways were not agriculturalists, but depended 
on their own skill as hunters and fishermen, for their liveli- 
hood. The men fished with spears from their birch bark 
canoes; hunted the deer, elk, pheasant, rabbits, and 
buffalo; harvested the wild rice by beating the rice stalks 
over the boat. The rice fell inside and was taken ashore 
where the women finished preparing it. The Ojibway 
women gathered the wild cranberries and raspberries; 
made maple syrup and maple sugar cakes; gathered the 
herbs for medicinal purposes. They constructed large 
containers for the storage of food, out of birch bark. A 
delicious desert was concocted by placing a layer of 
raspberries at the bottom of a container, then a layer of 
maple sugar on top of that, and so on till the container 
was filled. It was then set in a cold place for the winter. 

Hundreds of years ago when the Ojibway women went 
to the woods to make the maple syrup, they did not carry 
their cooking utensils back and forth. After the syrup 
was finished, they cleaned the utensils, put them in a 
birch bark container, and left them. The next year they 
would be found intact. Since the white man te: come 
into that country, everything must be kept under lock 
and key. The women made lovely blankets, extremely 
warm and quite lasting, by braiding rabbit fur. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


EFORE the white man came to the Ojibway country, 

the Indians had no beads. They did their docenaiian 
with vegetable and bark dyes, and painted with it on 
buckskin. They also used porcupine quills, dyed with the 
same dyes, and embroidered with them on the buckskin. 
But when the white man brought in colored beads, the old 
dyeing process was unnecessary. From that time the 
quill work gradually went out of use until it is now a lost 
art among the Ojibways. The designs in their bead work 
run to flowers, maple leaves and curved lines. The French 
influence is noticeable in their art and their language like- 
wise reflects the French. The women make various articles 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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AS A MAN THINKETH... 


lt has been rightly said that the most successful achieve- 
ment in life—and withal the most difficult of attainment— 
is to create thought. Most of us seldom pass beyond the 
stage of mental pigeon-holing. 

Human experience is everlastingly expanding its illimit- 
able circle. It taxes our time as well as our intellectual 
capacity to absorb, observe, imitate, obey and practice 
the thought originated by others. We can do no less, 
even if we covet. only the most humble "place in the 
sun." Civilization—which is but another name for com- 
petition—beckons haughtily while pointing scornfully at 
the bleached bones of those who paused fo rest. 

And well may we be so busily engaged, if, for all that, 
we are disposed to do a little thought-creating of our 
own, rather than to make of ourselves inert, though use- 
ful, intellectual filing-cabinets. 

Still, we may as well confess that we shall not take up 
our own challenge within the scope of this editorial page. 
While we may be ambitious we are not pretentious. We 
shall be content . . . oh, well, we must be content to 
modestly offer an idea or two, though we may sometimes 
so far forget ourselves as to become a bit meddlesome. 

Then, too, in a real sense a magazine is a composite 
of the thought, the ideals, the aspirations of its readers. 
lt must interpret and analyze the trend of the day, it must 
anticipate the events that become the as yet unknown 
factors in the life of tomorrow. We believe that no 
publication can long survive unless it maintain a policy 
of “tomorrow-mindedness."" To this policy Overland 
Monthly stands committed. 

We shan't indulge in literary vagueries, neither shall 
we dispense the petty dogma of intellectual white-wash, 
and, last but not least, Polly-Anna has passed to what we 
hope is a just reward. 

As to the past permit us this bit of sentiment. There 
is a thrill in following, no matter how humbly, in the foot- 
steps of great men. The thoughts of these men, com- 
omen within the imposing tomes of Overland Monthly, 

ave been since 1868 the media of culture and human 
happiness—they still are. They engender within us pride 
in such worthy parentage, and solemn resolve. 

Yet, we know quite well that mere promise will not 
become the talisman whereby we open the door of our 
destiny, nor will Overland's continued success depend on 
oo neaggagam but upon the thought that gives each issue 

eing. 

The chains that are the hallmark of failure are wrought 
upon the anvil of public appraisal. Likewise the golden 
laurels that crown our worthwhile doing. As we think, 
so shall we be. 
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Since 1868 


NO BEGINNERS WANTED... 


In the classified advertising section of a large daily 
newspaper, there appeared the ad of one of its con- 
temporaries, requiring the services of a writer whose 
intellectual equipment renders him capable of stimulating, 
via the editorial room, the thought processes of its read- 
ers. Conservatively, it may be assumed that he is ex- 
pected to be a keen observer, he must be a student of 
philosophy, he must know what the term "political 
economy" means, he can be expected to know how 
human beings react, he must have tact; above all, he must 
be able to think, and unlike the very great majority of 
us, he must be able to think independently and originally. 

Heaven—or whatever supreme power will you—forbid 
that he be a mental imitator, an intellectual busybody 
who never pays the price of travail for the brain-children 
he purloins from others, and whose shrinking gray-matter 
rattles emptily in an otherwise vacant cranium. He must 
be able to write logically and concisely and respect him- 
self sufficiently to refrain from resorting to the meaning- 
less prattle that periodically and sporadically appears 
camouflaged as the expression of editorial wisdom. He 
must be an essayist without being dogmatic, an idealist 
without being impractical, an individualist without being 
heedless of the fact that there are a hundred and twenty- 
odd millions of others like him in these United States; he 
must be the standard bearer of progress in the holy name 
of a free press without being an intellectual mountebank 
or a literary charlatan. We grant that he must not be 
a story writer, for story writers have, or should have, a 
slant that is diametrically opposed to directness and are 
hence unsuited to the purpose of the editorial page. 

So far, we have not the slightest desire nor reason to 
quarrel. Should we engage an editorial writer, he must 
be able to satisfy us that he has his brains in the right 
place. 

Now, undoubtedly, there must have been many so 
equipped whose eager eye caught the classified invitation 
referred to, and to whose high ambition and greatest 
desire opportunity now seemingly beckoned. Hope clung 
tenaciously as they read on and then; yes—no—helas . . . 
Hope, despite brave struggle, wrecked itself upon the 
adamant rock of editorial dictum, and with a last gurgle 
sank beneath the icy waters of oblivion. The voice from 
the sanctum has spoken. "No beginners need bother”; 
and this statement, so coldly tossed amidst the otherwise 
portentious contents of a six-line ad, drives experience 
itself to suicide. For a man, though he possess all the 
qualifications to write editorial copy, may not per se 
have risen from the ranks as a copy boy or a cub, he may 
never have rested his feet upon the editorial desk, he 
may never have played with two fingers of each hand 
upon the much-abused keyboard of the editorial type- 
writer, and he may never have hit, "kaplunk"’, the editorial 
cuspidor. 

And still, we have no quarrel with the voice from the 
sanctum, for it may quite properly be assumed that it 
knows what it is about. Our back is up because the ad 
illustrates a tendency of what has become something of 

{Please turn to page 40) 
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THE WRANCGLE 


In keeping with its policy the Editor of Overland Monthly invites the 
Come as may, we shall not parry the rocks 
nor decline the roses. Address all communications to the Wrangle 
Editor, Overland Monthly, Monadnock Building, San Francisco. 


opinions of its readers. 


NO SMOKE AND NO FIRE 


ALPH TOWNSEND'S article in your December num- 
ber is a gem. With pointed irony he delivers a much 
deserved blow to the chins of the sentimentalists and 
the jingoists in this country. To them Japan belches 
smoke and fire from superheated nostrils, which, to people 
that know something about Far Eastern affairs, is rank 
nonsense. If Japan is ambiguous in. its — state- 
ments she has good reason so to be. No foreign country 
is more sanely progressive than is Japan and | think 
no nation is more misunderstood. It has always been 
a tough job to have to convince others of your own in- 
tegrity without feeling that you are making an apology 
for your existence. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Chas. L. Wardley 


BUNK, SAYS BOILING BRINKMAN 


yo article about the Japs makes me boil. | never 
liked the Japs and Mr. Townsend does not make me 
like them any better. It must have been the Japanese 
who invented the saying “he has not got a Chinaman's 
chance". All this talk about the Chinese not being loyal 
to their own country is a lot of bunk. There are a lot of 
Americans that are not loyal to their country either, but 
that does not prove that we want Germany or some other 
country to come over here to make us loyal to the United 
States. That would be a lot of bunk, too. 


Los Angeles, Calif. M. Brinkman 


LIVE AND LEARN 


| AM quite unable to understand how Ralph Townsend 
—or anyone else—can take up the cudgel in behalf of 
Japan such as he did in your December, 1934 issue. Why 
waste all this sympathy on the Japanese, who seem to be 
abundantly able to formulate their own alibis. It is rather 
difficult to condone their cold-blooded attitude in regard 
to China, even though Japan states that such policy is in 
the interest of Asiatic peace. The Japanese are past- 
masters in the art of saying one thing and meaning some- 
thing quite different. Their recent diplomatic releases 
challenge their own sincerity in the eyes of other nations. 
The very fact that the Japanese is a stern nationalist gives 
precious little comfort to those who have watched the 
gradual expanding of his national domain, no matter under 
what pretext. 

Moreover, John Chinaman has been for many years and 
still is a useful unit in our economic system. He has helped 
to build the West, he has cooked and shoveled and slaved 
and smiled, and in his own country he has never hailed 
himself as the savior of the Far East, much less ventured 
to tell us to mind our own business; and that's a great 
deal more than can be said about the Japanese. 


Seattle, Wash. J. M. Knight 
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MORE TOWNSEND THIS ISSUE 


gard me to pen my approval of Mr. Townsend's 
article "Let's Stop Baiting Japan" in your December 
last issue. His statements indicate that they are the 
result of personal observation and not of hearsay, which 
latter is always of dubious value. | understand that Mr. 
Townsend is, or was, in the American Consular service in 
China and therefore his arguments should be recognized 
as those of one who by training and experience is quali- 
fied to state the facts. | for one agree heartily with the 


_ writer's viewpoint which | think is altogether timely. A 


short time ago, when the gold bullion was removed from 
the U. S. Mint in San Francisco, it was also rumored that 
the Boeing plant in Seattle was to be transferred to some- 
where in Idaho. At once it was heralded far and wide 
that these were precautionary measures against an antici- 
pated invasion of the Pacific Coast. Such gossip, of 
course, had not the slightest foundation of fact. | shall 
be interested to read more from Mr. Townsend's pen. 


Tacoma, Wash. Truman J. Allen 


Subscription Agents 


Wanted... 


OVERLAND 
MONTHLY 


Be our local representative in 
your community. Liberal com- 
missions offered. 

Thousands of homes and persons 
will be sure subscribers. 

You can represent us in your com- 
munity as a part time representa- 
tive. Write for subscription 
blanks and particulars. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Gentlemen: I want to be your local representative 
' in my city. Mail me particulars. 
| 
| Dept. C State............ 
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PLAIN GIRLS . . . from page 8 


any — you've heard of the love that lies in woman's 
eyes 
And lies and lies," he added playfully. 

“Carter Robeson, | think you're horrible!" 

“Phyllis De Long, you win! | think you're adorable!" 

After the “Home Sweet Home” Carter went to his 
roadster alone. Gaily he whistled snatches from Shadow 
Waltz, his mind awhirl with intoxicating memory of the 
charm of Phyllis. He released the clutch slowly, waving 
a cheery goodby to a number of departing couples. 

Out on the highway his whistle ended abruptly. Darn 
it! Why couldn't Ruth Ann be more like Phyllis? 

As he drove by the large Italian home of the Har- 
risons he noticed a light in the garage. Not upstairs, 
where the chauffeur had quarters, but downstairs where 
the laundry and small room built for a dog formed one 
side of the building. 

Wonder if anything's wrong, thought Carter, bringing 
his car to a stop against the curb. He walked quietly 
down the driveway. Through the window of the garage 
he saw Ruth Ann bending over the Scotty. She held in 
her hand a spoon and a bottle of medicine. 

“Don't be frightened. It’s just me,” 
opening the door and entering. 

"Oh! How nice of you to come back!" 

She turned from him and looked down at the dog, 
patting its head and gently stroking its black fur. 

"Poor little thing!" Carter sympathized. had no 
idea it was so sick." 

He got down on his knee beside Ruth Ann and with 
his finger pushed back the lid of the puppy's eye and 
looked into the dull, brown iris. 

“Don't worry, Mufti," Ruth Ann's voice was soothing, 
"| won't leave you." 

The stump of a tail wrigqled in gratitude. 

"What,"' Carter asked, "do you intend to do?” 

"The doctor said to give him this medicine every two 
hours." She looked at her watch. "It’s one now. I'll 
wait and give him the next at three and at five.” 

"You don't intend,"’ asked Carter incredulously, ‘'to 
stay out here in this qarage all night?" 

"Oh, yes: why not?" 

‘Because | won't let you. What would your parents 
say? You run in the house and get your sleep. I'm the 
best little veterinary this side of a dog hospital, and I'm 
parking here for the night.” 

“That's sweet of vou, Carter, but | wouldn't think of 
having you do that." 

There was a knock on the door. Carter opened it and 
Seno, the Japanese chauffeur, stepped in. 

"What can | be doing, Miss Harrison, please?" he 
offered. 

"| tried to be quiet, Seno, and not wake you," Ruth 
Ann answered him. 

"| stay with dog,"’ he announced. 

Ruth Ann got up and handed him the spoon and bottle. 

"Thank you, Seno. | want Mufti to have this medicine 
at three o'clock and five o'clock—a spoonful each time. 
I'll be down at seven myself.” 

Ruth Ann shivered. Carter tucked her wrap around 
her shoulders and led her to the front door. 

"And to think," he exclaimed, “you might have sat up 
with that pup all night!" 

He climbed into his roadster and started the engine 
with a jerk, disgusted with life in general and himself in 
particular. 

Ruth Ann is pure gold, he told himself. What a fool | 
was to fall for Phyllis! 

{Concluded next month) 
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JAPAN'S CHALLENGE . . . from page !2 


they have introduced labor-saving inventions—their own 
inventions—to get ahead of foreign competition in 
textile manufacture. We used to say the Japanese 
couldn't invent. The number of patent applications by 
Japanese jumped from 8,000 in 1924 to 12,000 in 1933. 
Some of their recent inventions have been of enormous 
importance commercially. In climbing out of a depres- 
sion, the Japanese have done well. Their per capita ex- 
ports have moved from an average of 16 yen in 1931 to 
25 yen in 1933. 

The Japanese have advanced in this fashion by looking 
world conditions in the face and acting accordingly. 
They have displayed prompt willingness to produce for 
less than former wages. In the five years 1928-1933 the 
general wage average by an index number declined 20 
per cent. This means that when export prices began to 
fall abruptly, the Japanese did not do what we are in- 
clined to do under similar circumstances—shut up shop 
and wait for them to rise again. Much of the western 
world did just that, and is still doing it. The Japanese 
answer was to accept the situation in terms of reduced 
wages rather than reduced employment, or wholesale un- 
employment. 

Simultaneously with lowered wages living costs descend- 
ed 20% in a nearly exact parallel. So in purchasing power 
Japanese workers lost nothing by the measures which in- 
sured continued employment. 


1 is not an article on economics in general. It is 
a brief collection of facts on Japan's challenge. Pos- 
sibly there are inferences in what Japan is doing that are 
worth our pondering. 

Japan made a general reduction of about 20 per cent 
in all wages, and on that basis has captured many world 
markets. We refused to reduce, to the necessary point, 
but after several years of doing nothing, launched a code 
scheme to raise wages. Meanwhile unemployment taxes 
of one sort or another levy a total on Americans now 
working which may be computed as at least 20 per cent. 
So instead of everybody in wage ranks taking a 20 per 
cent cut, we put the burden on a few, who must feed 
those doing nothing. Meanwhile, because of forced 
high costs of production, we are making poor headway 
in regaining export trade. Foreigners can't pay our 
prices. So our unemployment continues, with millions 
getting nothing in wages, and the others cut more than 
Japan's workers in actual percentage by what they must 
contribute to prevent starvation. General stagnation 
resulting here has decreased the national income of 
America by 50 per cent since 1929. 

In effect, by all sorts of labor union dictation, codes 
and what not, we maintain that in many basic industries 
we shall not let a man work at all if somebody can't give 
him a job paying the old luxury wages. Those who get 
these high wages—a few—must promptly hand a good 
part back in high taxes to feed those forbidden to work at 
a wage they'd be glad to have, or should be glad to have. 
Even in public projects, where work is devised purely to 
get some return in services from those who must be 
aided, there is now a tremendous drive to make the gov- 
ernment pay ‘'prevailing" rates. This means perhaps union 
skilled rates of a dollar an hour or so, with labor leaders 
privileged to do the classifying as to skill. 

Our dissensions, union dictation, political wangling, in- 
competence of administration and so on, with everybody 
and every group working, if working at all, at cross pur- 
poses with evéry other, are too well known to need dis- 
cussion. We are fast becoming worse enmeshed in 
progressive chaos. Leaders fear mob reprisals politically, 
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so any kind of mob hokum is respectfully considered, and 
even flattered. In contrast to the smooth administrative 
efficiency of Japan, our predicament speaks for itself 
as @ comparative study in national character. We can 
hardly hand ourselves the palm. 

We hear much of Japan's not being "liberal", etc. 


~ Well, what penalties do the Japanese pay for the lack 


in a crisis? And what privileges are we gaining from our 
present timidity and incompetence of leadership, which 
is most tactfully termed “heeding the will of the masses''? 
The will of the masses, as many pandering politicians define 
it, is poor provender upon which to live in critical times, 
€ circumstance attested by our continuing distress amid 
plenty. We need to distinguish between the real need of 
the masses and familiar political versions of the alleged 
will of the masses. 

As for the horrors of Japan's alleged absence of liber- 


~ alism, we are reminded of a delegation of old women who 


called on Abraham Lincoln to protest with indignation 
that General Grant was known to be a whiskey drinker. 
At the time Grant was winning the Civil War: 

"Try to find out what kind he drinks", Lincoln answered, 
= | can order a barrel of it for each of my other gen- 
erals. 


HUNTIN', FISHIN' . . . from page 26 


They stabilize the run-off, minimize flooding and keep 
many streams running all summer which otherwise would 
go dry, with consequent mortality among the trout. Just 
think what that means! Keep adult trout from being done 
to death by drying streams and they'll more than double 
in just a little while. All of which is all to the good, to say 
nothing of benefits to our ranchmen friends and others. 

Now the moral of this dissertation, friends, if it has 
a moral, is that it's not only more fun, but sometimes a 
deal more profitable in trout encreeled, to play the 
game the angler's way. . 

On your way, troutsmen, and don't try the saddle and 
packhorse business too far the first day. 


No man has greater kinship with the out-doors than has 
genial Tod Powell, journalist, author, lecturer. His articles 
are a regular feature in Overland Monthly beginning with 
this issue, 
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BANKING .. . from page |3 


and marvel at the financial miracles and explosions pro- 
duced by a state so young and so far away aes the rest 
of civilization. 

Banking in this early period was purely private. What 
a bank did with the money of its depositors was a buried 
secret. There were no banking code or commission to 
dictate the running of its affairs. There were no bank 
examiners to look into its books, find fault with its shaky 
loans, and demand that the condition be corrected. If 
a bank overloaded itself with Banana Oil Common or used 
its depositors’ funds to promote financially dubious en- 
terprises, there was no one to say it nay. In those days, 
in Fine, banks and bankers were a law unto themselves in 
a golden paradise. 

But human nature being what it is, troubles accumu- 
late even in paradise. As the winter of |853-'54 set in, 
fear crept upon San Francisco, hitherto arrogant and 
prodigal of her substance. The city began slowly to real- 
ize that it had built more wharves than there were ships 
to tie up to them, more office buildings and hotels than 
it had tenants to occupy them, more homes than it needed. 
It had issued incredible quantities of stocks on enter- 

rises with no visiblé means of yielding a return. The 
owe had diluted their gold ond strained credit to the 
breaking point. Politically the city was in an even worse 
condition. With a population of around 75,000, San 
Francisco averaged a murder a day. Thievery, brawls 
and slugging were so common they aroused no comment, 
and a brace of pistols was as much a part of a man’s 
wardrobe as his shirt and trousers. If an occasional killer 
or other malefactor were brought into court, neither 
judge nor jury could be found to convict him. The city’s 
authorities cynically looted its treasury and corruptly 
bargained with the public enemies they were supposed 
to put down. | 

In attempt to correct their financial difficulties the 
banks and industries tugged hysterically at the brake of 
retrenchment. -At first it jammed and slipped. But 
finally it brought the whole town to a stop with violent 
suddenness. One day in February, 1854, San Francisco 
found its fortunes crashing to ruin. Frenzied depositors 
rushed to Adams & Company to demand savings that no 
longer existed. Page-Bacon Company clapped its doors 
shut before the mob got to them. Six other large banks 


did likewise. A score or more business houses closed 


their doors, and in all, the year saw some 300 mercantile 
failures. Wells-Fargo Company was the only large bank 
to withstand the crash. 

The rank and file of the town's citizens now clamored 
to have details of what had gone on behind the scenes 
of finance and politics, and they demanded that some- 
thing be done about the situation. James King of Wil- 
liam, former banker, undertook to give them, as the say- 
ing goes, the "low down" on what had happened. 


J AMES KING of William was a native of Georgetown, 
D. C., who had come to California in the gold rush. 
For a time he was associated with the Sacramento mer- 
cantile firm of Hensley & Reading, but came to San Fran- 
cisco some time in 1850 or ‘51 and established a banking 
house, bearing his name. King was an experienced bank- 
er, having been connected with the Eastern house of 
Corcoran & Riggs before coming to California. For a 
time he did exceptionally well. From all accounts he was 
a man of considerable personal charm and cultural back- 
ground, a gracious host, whose home was one of the young 
city's social centers. 

King had learned his banking in the conservative school. 
Banking in San Francisco was not then really banking: 
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speculation, gambling, promotion would more accurately 
describe it. It was not long before King was in disagree- 
ment with the methods of his fellow financiers, and pres- 
ently his bank was in difficulties. In an attempt to salvage 
some of its assets, Adams & Company took over King's 
firm, and King entered the employ of this house. His 
failure, which rankled deeply, had, so he felt, not been due 
to any faults or shortcomings within himself alone, but to 
the legal, financial and political malpractices then so pre- 
valent in San Francisco. While he was with Adams & 
Company, King published several pamphlets and a num- 
ber of newspaper articles setting forth this view. The 
writings were anonymous but the identity of their author 
was generally known about town. 

With the failure of Adams & Company, King was left 
virtually penniless. He now reasoned he had nothing to 
lose and possibly something to gain by openly entering 
journalism and making war upon the Bscces responsible 
for his financial downfall. In October, 1855, he estab- 
lished "The Bulletin”. 

There were many men in San Francisco who knew the 
causes of the city's ethical and financial bankruptcy. King 
not only knew about these things, but he could write about 
them clearly, boldly, courageously. His journalism was 
intensely personal. He dealt openly in names. He was 
definite about plots and manipulations and who was be- 
hind them. He established a "Rogues Gallery” column. 
In it appeared the pictures and an account of the mis- 
deeds of judges, lawyers, bankers, politicians, gambling 
house and saloon keepers, who were involved in aiding, 
abetting. and profiting from the lawlessness and cor- 
ruption. San Francisco literally waited at King's door to 
snatch his paper as it came from the presses. It read 
his issues straight through—from the first word on the first 
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page to the last word on the last page. : 
gw won the support and confidence of the "man on \ 
the street,’ the small investor and shop keeper, who 
had had the fruits of hard labor and small economies wiped 
out in the wholesale bank failures. But he earned, of 
course, the enmity of the politicians and gambling house 
element. He grew increasingly daring, ovér-played his 
hand, perhaps. In the spring of 1856 an election was 
held in which a certain James Casey was elected super- 
visor of a ward of which he was not even the legitimate 
candidate. King exposed this ballot box fraud, and 
incidentally brought out that Casey had once sojourned in 
Sing-Sing prison. Casey's wrath flared hotly at these 
exposures. As the upshot of the quarrel between the 
two men Casey shot King on May 14, 1856. Six days 
later King died of the wound. 
Within a few hours of King's death, the Second Vigi- 


lance Committe was organized, and quickly placed the 


city under strict military law. Within an increditably 
short time, the Committee set up a tribunal, tried Casey 
for King's murder, found him guilty‘and sentenced him 
to be hanged. At the same time the Committee's court - 
tried Charles Cora, a gambler, for the murder of William 
Richardson, United States Marshal. Cora was also judged 
guilty and sentenced to hang. He had previously been 
tried for the killing of Richardson but the jury had dis- 
agreed, and King hed violently denounced the trial as a 
sham and "fixed deal’’. Cora, at the time King was shot, 
was being held pending a second trial. 

Casey and Cora were hanged on the same day King 
was buried. The funeral and joint hanging were public 
events. The funeral was held in the morning, the hanging 
in the afternoon so that the interested public could con- 
veniently attend both. This it did in large numbers, and 
thus ended in San Francisco the first chapter in Cali- 
fornia’s banking history, but by no means the last. 
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GOLDEN GATE ... from page |6 


the Mediterranean and Gulf and with a protective moun- 
tain barrier on the north, was thus cut off from invasion. 
For Egypt, the desert served to ward off intruders. In 
more recent centuries England furnished a notable ex- 
ample of physiographic protection. The "tight little 
isle", cut off oe the mainland of Europe by the English 
channel—"the Silver Streak"—was protected from for- 
eign invaders. And the United States, beyond the 
broad Atlantic, could laugh at foes from without. Rivers, 
too, in days of primitive war-fare and meager transporta- 
tion, played their part in protection and development. 
Water has as well served as a highway for travel and 
to bring groups together. More than once a river has, in 
fact, been the "bridge" by which an enemy has reached 
his goal. The St. Lawrence, for example, was the watery 


bridge which brought Wolfe to defeat Montcalm on the - 


plains of Abraham, on the heights above Quebec. And it 
is this same St. Lawrence that now has been conquered 
through a feat of engineering by throwing across it a 
modern bridge. 

Golden Gate was first entered by sailing vessel on 
August 5, 1775, the year before the fires of revolution 
burst forth on the Atlantic Coast. Although Portola 
discovered San Francisco Bay in |769, it remained for the 
San Carlos to drop anchor in the Bay six years later. Thus 
it was that for two centuries following the visit of Drake 
to the shores of the Pacific, San Francisco Bay, because 
of its land-locked position, had been passed: by. When, 
after a sojourn of several days, the San Carlos weighed 
anchor, heavy seas broke over the bar and the little ship 
with difficulty made her departure. In his report to the 
Viceroy, Ayala stated that the Bay was one of the best 
he has seen in those seas from "Cape Horn up", and that 
it was ‘not one port but many, with a single entrance." 

In this connection it is interesting to recall that the 
name Golden Gate was given to the entrance to the Bay 
by General John C. Fremont. It was suggested to him 
by the "beauty of the sunset, the gate-like entrance to 
the Bay and the value of the harbor to the commerce of 
the world." 

Just as the bridging of the English channel has long 
been the dream of laymen and engineers alike, so men 
of vision and imagination have planned to throw across 
the Golden Gate from the San Francisco to the Marin 
shores a connecting pathway. This project is now well 
on toward completion. Its magnitude can scarcely be 
realized. At times the strip of water lying between the 
open seq and the Bay, known as the Golden Gate, is calm 
and peaceful. At other times when the Pacific belies its 
name and the waves "roll in from China", the gate is 
lashed into spray and foam. No easy task, therefore, 
confronts the engineers in building over this neck of water 
& bridge 6,450 feet in length or one and one-fifth miles. 
In addition to the bridge proper there are two side spans 


each 1,125 feet in — This gives the Golden Gate .- 


bridge the longest single span in the world—four-fifths of 
a mile or nearly three times the length of the Brooklyn 
bridge. The greatest single span ever built heretofore 
was for the famous Washington Memorial bridge in New 
York, which is shorter by 700 feet than the long Golden 
Gate span. 

Other figures are interesting. The width of the bridge 
is 90 feet. This gives 60 feet for a roadway with six 
vehicular lanes et a€ commodious walk on either side. 

Figures, however, are inadequate to convey a partial 
idea even of this engineering enterprise. The difficulties 
incident to construction can scarcely be overestimated. 
The plan involves the romance of discovery, as it is the 
first bridge to be built across the extreme outer entrance 
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of a major ocean harbor. Many engineers shook their 
heads. Heavy seas would tear out the work before it 
could be completed. Storms would wreck the structure 
should it be finished. An enemy air force could destroy 
the bridge and the ruins would bottle up our fleet an- 
chored within the Bay. But the persistence and deter- 
mination of San Francisco and the skill and vision of famous 
engineers prevailed. 

To even partly visualize the picture, think of approaches 


‘ stretching out on the Marin shore and far back from Fort 


Winfield Scott on the San Francisco side, making the 
bridge project a total of 7 miles in length. The center 
span, swinging as if from the sky, receiving the side spans. 
Mighty steel towers supporting the two massive main 
cables, each cable 7,660 feet in length between anchor- 
ages. The sag of the cable at the center, like a mam- 
moth skipping rope, is 470 feet. These cables are each 
more than 3 feet in diameter, made up of 27,572 separate 
wires, two-tenths of an inch in diameter, and weighs 
11,000 tons. If the wires of one of these cables were 
stretched out, end to end, they would reach three times 
around the earth and then on from San Francisco to 
London. 

As marvelous as are these cables, the steel towers upon 
which these mighty ropes are strung are equally so. They 
stand 846 feet above base rock, thus projecting far down 
beneath low water level. At base, these monoliths are 
121 feet square. The amount of concrete in the bridge 
would build a solid shaft 25 feet square and reaching 2 
miles in height. The tonnage of steel in the' bridge is 
over 100,000 tons, which would require a freight train 20 
miles long to carry. These figures may well tax one’s 
imagination. 

One of the most marvelous features of the Golden 
Gate bridge is its flexibility coupled with its stability. 
The towers are so constructed as to withstand high veloci- 
ties of wind, much above 90 miles per hour. The super- 
structure, far above the surface of the water, will allow 
for a sway of 20 feet. This will provide against the 
terrific wind resistance, as the storm sweeps in from 
the open sea. | 

The activities of a municipality will be carried on within 
the bridge structure when completed. In addition to 
having the first United States life saving station of its kind 
in the world, the bridge will maintain its own independent 
telephone system, a fire and police department, clevall 
a traveling platform, below the deck, for work of repair 
and for inspection. 

At night the bridge will present a spectacle of rare 
beauty as seen from San Francisco, the mainland and the 
sea. The bridge towers will carry beacons that will shed 
their beams to a great distance. The modern lighting 
effects, which are part of and adorn the design, include 
the flood lighted towers, and the cables outlined in lights 
over their entire length—all will combine to produce an 
electrical display never before duplicated. | 

The Golden Gate bridge will, of course, bring Marin 
county within easy reach of San Francisco. Even with 
the present ferry system Marin is included in the Metro- 
politan area. Many persons who hesitate to commute by 
ferry will take advantage of the bridge and take up 
residence far removed from the populous center where 
they daily transact business. But the bridge will do much 
more than that. It completes the highway from the 
South to the North. It will bring within much closer 
proximity than before the redwood country on the North 
Coast. It will increase the stream of traffic flowing into 
the resorts of Northern California and on into Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia, and as well, will bring 
into San Francisco greatly increased business. 
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FRIENDLY ENEMIES... from page 


So that bucked us up and we headed for the Farallons 
and the resident manager came down and told us where 
we could find the Leipzig. North and west we steered 
and suddenly the great gray hull loomed up and Harry 
and | cheered and wept a little on each other's shoulders. 

We got alongside. and clambered up with the old dog 
following faithfully, for he could climb a Jacob's ladder 
like a sailor. 

We had a good laugh at the gangway with the officer 


on watch, about two limies coming aboard. Then they. 


opened the ship to us. They posed gun crews in eve 
manner for Harry to take pictures. We went in the a 
room and drank grand old German beer to both the 
Kaiser and the King and decided that war was lots of 
fun, but why? 

So then the German Consul came and said there were 
two very sick men aboard and could we not take them 
ashore to the German Hospital. By that time | had so much 
good beer under my belt | said sure and the lads were 
lowered into the "Active." 

We headed in and | told Harry Johnson to let me off 
at the point where the Golden Gate ferries are now and 
| would ring up the hospital and have an ambulance meet 
the boat at Pier 26. The old dog and | jumped off and 
away up to the Dutchman's at the foot of Hyde street, 
until Mr. Berkeley Craig stopped at a telephone pole. 

Into the Dutchman's and an open telephone. Three 
loungers looked like good eggs, so | simply said "Fel- 
lers, be sports and don't give me away. Listen in and 
get a thrill. The Dutchman knows me.” 

So first | phoned the hospital. Then Carnegie Ross. 
Then the paper and told them | would be in pronto—it 
was then 8:15 p.m.—and write a bonehead for the first 


edition. Which | did. 
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MUSIC ... from page 20 


nounced in the "American Spectator" of May, 1934 that 
it cost the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce $75,000 
to get its songbird, evidently meaning Marion Talley, into 
the Metropolitan. Furthermore, it is claimed that Mr. 
Stokowski's earnings last year as conductor and musical 
director of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra amount- 
ed to $280,000. Mr. Dobrowen's contract as conductor 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra called for a 
seasonal stipend of $35,000. We are told that he com- 
promised, because of the orchestra's recent demise, for 
a figure close to $10,000, and, not willing that this trans- 
action, though perfectlytegitimate, should be interpreted 
as stealing candy from a baby, Mr. Dobrowen consented 
to exhibit his pianistic prowess before a more or less select 
elite audience. The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
was getting along pretty well, thanks to nothing but Mr. 
Clark's munificent support, but his death all but wrecked 
that organization. 

And now city art commissions, notably in San Fran- 
cisco on the Pacific Coast, are going to improve the 
music situation by a special tax levy whereby the tax- 
payers will be made responsible for footing music's bills 
as well as votes. This, at least, will insure its financial 
support within limitations. Yet every musical organiza- 
tion, good, bad and indifferent, will make a play for some 
of the municipal funds, and art commissions will have plenty 
of headache. 

Manifestly, there is something radically wrong with an 
artistic enterprise that seems to call for more nurses than 
a musical score has notes. In subsequent articles we 
shall try to unravel the mess that has made artists wonder 
if the art they love is really worth the sacrifice, or if 
suicide is not a quicker and a more painless exit. About 
that we shall have to say more anon. 
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BACON .. . from page 
hunt. The ten dogs were rowed 
aboard and soon we were sailing up 
the west end of Santa Cruz to Valdez. 
The morning air was biting cold, 
greatly intensified by the spray that 
drifted aft as the stem clipped into 
the swell. 

Long before sun-up we were land- 
ing in the mouth of the old Valdez 
cave through which we emerged on 


the beach. The landing completed, | 


we took coffee from the thermos bot- 
tles while determining on the ground 
for the hunt. Hugh, Homer, Red Bill 
(the spear-bearer) and | together with 
five dogs, were to take the upper 
ridge, while Cap and another fellow 
with the other dogs were to follow 
along the base of the mountain. 

’ Few trips | have ever made have 
proved so laborious as that morning's 
climb in the dawn, over the rocky 
"hog-backs” and spurs to the two 
thousand foot level which represents 
the crest of the chain of mountainous 
hills that form a backbone to the is- 
land. As we paused to catch our 
breath the sun showed over the peaks 


of the Sierra Nevada some fifty miles 


distant. The breeze died away under 
its warming influence and a quiet 
peace was everywhere. | 
Suddenly the air was shattered by 
most unearthly sounds. They echoed 
up one canyon and down another. 
We were on our feet in a moment, 
excited, bewildered. Red turned 
and checked the dogs; the Old Man 


was missing. He must have followed 


a scent on his own and was trying to 
handle a pig alone. For a second the 
dogs sniffed the air, their hair brist- 
ling; then they were off, yapping en- 
couragement to the Old Man to hold 
on until they arrived. Red gave a 
yell and dashed along the ridge, the 
rest of us following as fast as our 
legs would allow. The mountains of 
Santa Cruz are volcanic and we 
slipped and skidded over the loose, 
lava shale, guided by squeals and 
grunts and the excited barking of the 
dogs, coming from a "draw'' a quar- 
ter of a mile away. 

From the blood-curdling sounds | 
imagined all the pigs on the island 
were being bayed and tormented by 
the dogs. As | ran | took the short 
lance from Bill and told him to follow 
closely with the other. Red was in 
the lead but as we cleared a swale 
and started the descent into the 
"draw", my longer legs carried me 
past him and brought me sliding into 
the dense underbrush almost on top 
of the boar. There he was, coal black 
between the red trunks of the Man- 
zanita bushes. The dogs had him by 
the ears and the snout, balancing 
their weight to keep the head straight 
and so avoid @ dangerous chance 
thrust of the vicious, curving tusks. 
Boar hounds have to understand their 
work or their usefulness is short lived. 
The best of them are constantly being 
torn and ripped, and often require 
many stitches and considerable rest 
before they can hunt again. Even 
the Old Man, veteran of many en- 
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counters, nearly came to an end be- 
fore the morning was over. 

Making sure we were, for the mo- 
ment, in no danger of losing the boar, 
| crawled through the brush to locate 
an area sufficiently open to allow for 
the use of the spear. It seemed un- 
believable that any one animal could 
make so much noise. By this time he 
was frothing at the mouth, and his 
small blood-shot eyes sent chills down 
my spine as | glanced his way. As 
boars go he was not large, weighing, 
| judged, in the neighborhood of two 
hundred pounds, but he was tall and 
lean, with long hair standing up from 
his shoulder blades, giving him the 
appearance of being larger than he 
actually was. 

Some ten yards down the hill | 
selected a spot that seemed suitable. 
By this time the others had arrived 
and while Red stood encouraging the 
dogs, Bill helped me clear away the 
wood and rocks sufficiently to allow 
me sure footing when the boar 
charged. It was only a matter of 
minutes to clear the ground and for 
Red to urge the dogs to drag the 
boar down the hill to a point about 
twenty feet from where | stood. One 
of the men took up his position with 
a rifle to cover me in the event | 
missed the thrust and was knocked 
over by the pig. | took the scabbard 
off the fourteen inch blade and threw 
it to one side. 

The moment for which | had planned 
had arrived. During the excitement 
of preparation | had never actually 
ceased to watch the boar, but now as 
| stared intently at him, the spear 
point down and the shaft firmly held, 
| was gripped by a tension that bor- 
dered on fear. Every nerve and fiber 
of my body contracted and for a short 
but seemingly endless period | was 
"frozen'’. The sun was now sending 
shafts of light through the matted fol- 
iage overhead, and in the gloom the 
polished steel reflected the rays like 
a mirror, intensifying the significance 
of the scene. 

In hunting with a rifle one's sensa- 
tions are totally different. The shot 
is quickly fired. Except for taking 
aim there is no particular prepara- 
tion, while the danger to one's self 
is in most instances quite negligible. 


The thrill of hunting is inbred in most 
of us; it has come down through the 
ages, but the modern rifle gives us 
an advantage never dreamed of by 
our ancestors. . 

As | stood in the shadows of the 
canyon in the mountains of Santa 
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HE SAYS MY FAN DANCE TICKLES HIS FANCY 


our forefathers fought and as the 
savage races still fight their natural 
enemies. Perhaps it was a reversion 
to those early instincts that held me 
for that short moment before | shout- 
ed to Red to call off the dogs and 
give the boar his head. One by one 
they fell away under his commands, 
leaving at last only the Old Man who 
held on to the tip of the pig's snout, 
keeping it all the while pointed in my 
direction. 

| slowly bent my knees to absorb 
the impact. In a flash the Old Man 
was away, the boar stood alone, un- 
hampered. There was a second of 
tense silence and then with a snort 
he bore down on me, his: head low- 
ered to allow for the murderous up- 
ward thrust of the tusks and long white 
teeth. His short, powerful legs closed 
the distance between us with amaz- 
ing speed. Except for the beat of his 
hoofs on the rocky ground there was 
not a sound—even the dogs, held 
back by Red, ceased their barking. 

It was over almost before it began. 
Judging the distance | lowered the 
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point of the spear and gave it a 
slight forward thrust. The blade was 
well placed, passing through the heart 
and out between the ribs on the right 
side. The impact, that | feared most, 
was far less than | anticipated. As 
the blade entered, the boar stopped, 
stood still for an instant and fell dead. 
No rifle made can kill so quickly and 
cleanly as a well thrust spear. Releas- 
ing the shaft | caught the long spear 
that Bill threw to me, as prearranged, 
in case the kill was not complete, but 
it was not needed. The boar was as 
dead as he appeared to be. 

We all stood silent a moment and 
then pandemonium broke loose. The 
dogs rushed up and the air was filled 
with barks and growls and a babble 
of voices. | walked over and sat down 
on the trunk of a tree, a little shaken, 
but enormously relieved. It was years 
since | had done this type of thing 
and my nerves were reacting to the 
strain. My muscles, too, ached from 
the mad dash over the hills and from 
the tension under which they had 
been held during the spearing. It was 
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with languid satisfaction that | 
watched Red skin out the cape and 
head of the boar in such a way that 
it could be properly mounted. 

During the spearing of the second 
boar the Old Man was seriously hurt, 
and had to be carried down to the 
ship. It happened almost without our 
knowledge. The dog stood back while 
| placed the spear, and in his excite- 
ment broke away from Red and 
lunged at the boar's throat, jagging 
himself severely on the point of the 
projecting spear, as well as ripping 
himself on a tusk. The spear point, 
however, did the most damage, pene- 
trating almost to the heart and sev- 
ering one of the main arteries. It 
was impossible to find the severed 
vein and in the end | was forced to 
dig down several feet in the ground 
for clean dirt with which we filled the 
wound. We worked over him for 
hours, trying to stop a flow of blood 
into his lungs. We succeeded so well 
that, as far as | know he is still chas- 
ing wild boar on the island of Santa 
Cruz. A more loyal and sporting dog 
never ran a chase. 
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HAVE YOU READ .. . from page 25 

the Camino Real, through forgotten Tejas and Nuevo 
Mejico, along the barren shores of Loreto and ‘La Paz. 
We see the Santa Tomas, one of three ships under com- 
mand of Don Sebastian Vizcaino, sail up the coast of 
Baja, California, from which moment the author unfolds 
before us all the romance so intimately connected with 
the mission bells of early California. 

Not content to give to her readers the facts—and 
they are facts—she adds for good measure several 
chapters, notably those on mission towers, mission bell 
legends, California bell collections and an exceedingly 
interesting account of Russian bells in California. 

Obviously the nature of this work precludes a de- 
tailed review in the space allotted, nor could any review 
do ample justice to the author's exhaustive study, the 
time consumed in the compilation of this great mass of 
material or her ability to successfully stimulate the read- 
er's attention and to actually command his interest in 
what may be considered a somewhat remote subject. 
Yet, all this and more Miss Walsh has achieved. 

Even in this day of woman's technical knowledge it is 
somewhat amazing to have Miss Walsh walk up to a 
Carmelo mission bell, scrutinize it for a few moments and 
then have her quite casually announce that it contains a 
great amount of copper and that it was probably made in 
1824. Countless indications of her expertness abound 
in the volume and modestly she proceeds to prove her 
statements by indisputable evidence. 

Yet through all this array of technical fact there dart 
through its chapters a subtle humor and an atmosphere 
of romance. Much of her California lore is the result 
of her personal investigations and she offers it with 
an honest take-it-or-leave-it attitude. 

In spite of the fact that here and there its literary form 
is not beyond criticism and that there is an apparent 
need for sub-titles in chapters 3, 4 and 5, this unique 
book is altogether delightful reading and in our opinion 
is-much, much worth while. 
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NO BEGINNERS .. . from page 3! 
a national policy. Please God, where is it that beginners 
begin? What has become of the perspicacity of execu- 
tives who once were so versed in what we are pleased to 
call human nature, that they considered a man's experi- 
ence the previous five years much less important and a 
far more unreliable criterion than his ambitions and his 
use of the intellect God and his parents conspired to 
give him. Shall we deem a doctor's or a lawyer's five 
ears of professional experience a guarantee that the 
ormer has the brains to keep us well, or the latter, the 
ability to win our case in court? Shall we say that the 
experience of a stockbroker guarantees us against loss, 
or that a new writer cannot write a best-seller? 

We have heard of animals of the lower order, who, 
upon finding themselves within the limited confines of an 
egg, nonchalantly kick a well-aimed toe through the shell 
and step forth completely and adequately equipped to 
lead a more or less choosey existence. We admit that 
our amoebic human civilization has not progressed that 
far as yet. If we want a pilot or a pianist, we shall look 
for somebody whose past experience guarantees his 
skill—but an editorial writer? 

Give us a man who can think and who has the ability 


- to write what he thinks, and when, after having dotted 


the last ‘'l'’ and crossed the last "'T'’, he bequestions his 
own best, we shall give him the decision over the man who, 
with smug complacency, smiles the smile of the self-satis- 
fied though he may know all the picturesque lingo of the 
editorial room. 


INDIAN LIFE . . . from page 30 


out of the second bark of the birch tree, and use sweet 

rass with it for decoration. Foods are prepared fresh 
io each meal. The floors of their houses are covered 
with grass mats, of all colors and designs. . 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 
R ECAUSE the religion of the Ojibway Indians is exceed- 


ingly ancient, all their prayers, and songs are in the 
ancient Ojibway language. Very few of the medicine 
men themselves know the meaning of the words and 
prayers. These have been handed down for so far back 
that the meaning is all but lost to the majority. The 
Grand Medicine Ceremony is the oldest of all their 
religious rites, and folk lore. Tradition says that as a 
little boy was walking through the woods one day he had 
€ vision. In the vision appeared the songs, dances, and 
prayers of the Grand Medicine Ceremony. The boy 
carried the message of the Great Spirit back to his peo- 
ple, and this furnished the basis for their first religion. 

This ceremony is held for each person one year after 
death. It lasts ten days with the last day starting before 
sunup and continuing till sundown, being the most im- 
portant of all. 

When the women gather the herbs for medicine, they 
take only enough to last till the following spring. As 
sl.e¢ gathers the herbs she talks to them because herbs 
are living things.. Only as these herbs are living and 
growing will the Indian depend on them for cures. If 
at the end of the year there are any herbs left, they are 
buried with much reverence in clean dirt, not thrown 
carelessly away. 

Life for the Indians in Northern Minnesota approaches 
erfection, as they are not hampered by fish and game 
aws, as are other Indians. They can fish, hunt, gather 
wild rice and berries. They are welcome to all the lumber 
they wish for building. Even in this time of great de- 
pression, the Ojibway Indians are the luckiest of all 
people in America. 
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TOWN COUNTRY 


Live above the tree-tops...amid 
truly continental atmosphere... 
at truly continental rates. 

Evening ... the CONTINENTAL 
GRILL, brilliantly redecorated, 
for dinner and supper dancing. 
For luncheon and tea in the 
European manner... | 


RUMPELMAYER’S 
THE 
4 
ON-THE-PARK 


50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH « NEW YORK 
Direction: S$. GREGORY TAYLOR 
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For the man who wants | 
> 
perfect-fitting trousers 
, ts) and the utmost in service 
What handsome all-wool 
slacks! CAMPUS RUFFS have 
that “easy-drape”’! Their style- 
: Se right design makes them pop- 
| Ef: | | ular on university campuses. 
| CAMPUS RUFFS...... 
and CAMPUS FLANNELS .. 
= . are the choice of the man who, 
| willingly, would pay a higher 
price! 
| Available in all the new, pop- 
ular shades—gray, tan and those 
heathery, rough-weaves so 
y favored this season. 
Also: CAMPUS CORDS, now as always, the favored 
corduroy trouser among university men. 
| | A LEADING STORE NEAR YOU IS DISPLAYING 
7 THEM NOW - - - ASK FOR THEM BY NAME 


ELOESSER-HEYNEMANN CO. Manufacturers 
1161-1165 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
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RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Sacred Heart Academy 


Formerly the Flintridge Biltmore Hotel. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic. Accredited to University of California. Primary, Inter- 
mediate and High School. Dramatic Art by Lillian Fitch. Supervised 
Sports. Outdoor Swimming Pool. Moderate Rates. 


Mailing Address: PasapeNa, CALIF. 


The School may be reached from Glendale via Chevy 
Chase, and from Pasadena via Linda Vista Boulevard. 
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